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the things they say! 


Did you see in the press the other day how short of engineering technologists we are becoming? 


Every year, it seems, there are more than 50,000 new technologists in Russia, 





and more than 20,000 in America. But the figure for Britain is only 3,000! 
Yes, it’s a big problem, all right. 
What I want to know is: Why doesn’t industry do something about it? 
After all, it’s industrial firms that need the technologists — 
they should help the Universities to produce them. 


Many do. For instance, I.C.I. gives over £200,000 to the Universities every 


year for a variety of purposes, including research fellowships and grants to 





their scientific departments for the materials and equipment needed in ‘research. 
That’s quite something — I.C.I. seems to be alive to its own vital interests. 
Yes, and that’s not the whole story, for I.C.I. recently started, at several Universities, 
a new scheme of Transfer Scholarships. 
These will enable young men who haven’t studied 


Science at school to prepare themselves to take it at the University. 








This scheme will do something to help us get the extra 


technologists that Britain so badly needs. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S PROMISE 


be he rather than either of his two predecessors who 

has succeeded in introducing a Budget that looks both 
successful and Conservative will have been something of a 
shock to most political observers. Nevertheless, during the last 
few months the new Chancellor has clearly grasped the prob- 
lems facing the Treasury, and, as the coming year will show, 
has got the better of them. Mr. Thorneycroft is above all to be 
congratulated on having once more given shape and direction 
to budgetary policy. His speech was impressive, not for its 
manner of presentation but for the analysis and judgement 
which informed it. He rightly insisted that ‘our objective is 
opportunity and expansion.’ Only by greater output can we 
surmount difficulties. 


As our attempts to provoke greater production have all, so 
far, ended in a further round of inflation, the theme this year 
might so easily have been something else. Instead, the Chan- 
cellor rubs home that ‘expansion must be the theme,’ adding 
the all-important proviso ‘but we must do it at a pace and in 
a manner consistent with our large responsibilities as a trading 
and a banking nation.’ It is because the Chancellor is aiming 
at steady progress that we should avoid the danger of further 
inflation this year. For this reason it was quite right to resist 
demands from influential sections of industry and the press 
for the reintroduction of investment allowances. These could 
easily have upset the boat again, as they helped to do in 1955. 
It should be noted next that, in spite of the tax reliefs, the 
Chancellor has actually cut the overall deficit to a third of 
what it was in Mr. Macmillan’s Budget. The overall deficit of 
£125 million for the coming year is the smallest for some 
years, and the above-the-line surplus of £426 million is almost 
Crippsian in size. This guarantees that the Budget will con- 
tinue to keep up pressure against inflation. The deficit of £125 
million will have to be met by further Government borrowing, 
of course, but this may well be more than covered by the 
increase in private savings this year, partly as a result of the 
forthright concessions in the present Budget. 

This is another feather in Mr. Thorneycroft’s cap. The tax 
reliefs have been given to exactly those people who are most 
likely to save the extra money they will have. Even if it means 
that fewer people live by running down their capital, the effect 
is the same. 


Mie: THORNEYCROFT has done well. That it should 


* * * 


Criticisms of the Budget there will certainly be. It will be 
argued both that Mr. Thorneycroft ought not to have given 
anything away this year, and that he gave it away to the wrong 
people. (It will be interesting to see how many Labour Mem- 


bers of Parliament combine both arguments in the same 
speech during the debate.) It is true that if Mr. Thorneycroft 
had left taxes unchanged he could have presented the country 
wtih a virtually balanced Budget. But he was certainly right 
not to do so. Most of these concessions should pay for them- 
selves, in the sense that they will directly improve output 
through better incentives. The concessions to surtax payers 
are after all on the earned income allowance. Investment in- 
comes are significantly excluded. It is the technicians, the 
managers, the professional men who are being helped, not the 
‘idle rich,’ as no doubt some of the more primitive members 
of the Labour Party will try to imply. Perhaps the recent 
waves of emigration will have stilled the more simpliste criti- 
cisms of any measures designed to help anyone except wage- 
earners. 

Certainly it was high time that the sound-barrier round 
£2,000 where for so long earned income relief ended and 
surtax began was broken through by a courageous Chancel- 
lor. Mr. Thorneycroft is determined to move away 
from ‘a tax system which offers the minimum inducement to 
those with the maximum responsibility,’ and he is wise to 


do so. 
+ * * 


The details of the Budget are also agreeable. At last it has 
been decided that our economic position is no longer so 
parlous that we must strangle the living theatre for the sake 
of £2,500,000 per year. The other changes in the entertain- 
ments tax, the help for the old, for parents, and the abolition 
of the ‘Suez shilling’ on petrol are all welcome decisions. 
So is Mr. Thorneycroft’s resolve to set up a committee to 
inquire into the monetary system, particularly as Mr. Mac- 
millan, when Chancellor, seemed unenthusiastic. Perhaps Mr. 
Thorneycroft himself is genuinely interested. There was a 
passage in his speech on the relations between the Budget, 
monetary policy, private savings and Government borrowing 
which suggested that we may at last have a Chancellor who 
himself clearly understands something of the problems of 
controlling the economy, and is thinking about the best tech- 
niques for doing so. What we must now demand of Mr. 
Thorneycroft is, first, that with the aid of his experts he 
watches the economy with the eyes of a hawk to forestall any 
disturbances which might throw us off our forward path. His 
next task is to do twelve months’ homework on the tax system 
so that next April he can produce drastic reforms which will 
overhaul the entire structure. Profits tax and purchase tax are 
still abominations, and the general level of taxation is still too 
high. But at least the new Chancellor has made a promising 
Start. 











Glimpse of the Obvious 


HE great merit of the Defence White Paper 

is not that it makes any startling changes—talk 
of a ‘revolution in defence’ is very wide of the 
mark—but that its author has caught a glimpse 
of the obvious; and that, unlike his predecessors, 
he recognises the obvious when he sees it. Since 
the war successive Ministers have been faced with 
the dilemma that the country’s conventional 
armament has been largely useless, except for 
peripheral campaigns against countries with 
worse, or fewer, weapons. Battleship and cruiser, 
bomber and fighter have for all serious purposes 
become as useless as the long bow and the 
culverin. But to admit this, and scrap the lot, has 
been opposed on the grounds that it would arouse 
alarm and hostility at home and, by inviting the 
charge of defeatism or neutralism, discourage 
our allies. So the uselessness of our armament 
has, as far as possible, been ignored. 

On the contrary, Service Ministers continued 
to talk in terms of the navy, say, as our ‘sure 
shield.’ As new aircraft were developed, too, each 
One at the prototype stage achieved a brief hour 
of glory, like a new wonder drug—though each 
receded—also like a wonder drug—when the 
discovery was made that in service it either could 
not fly fast enough to catch bombers or, if it 
could catch them, could not destroy them. Elabor- 
ate combined operational exercises took place, 
followed by communiqués which were intended to 
be reassuring, but which merely revealed that in 
the event of anybody sending over a bomber ficet 
with H-bombs, Britain would be pulverised in a 
matter of minutes. And the lesson of the guided 
missile was left out of account. The lesson should 
fhave been learned on the day the first V2 landed 
in England—that henceforth the fighter and the 
bomber were obsolescent. 

What Mr. Duncan Sandys has done is to see 
that these facts, for the first time, are collectively 
admitted. His White Paper is a model of good 
sense, as far as it goes. But it can reasonably be 
criticised on the grounds that it does not yet go 
far enough. Mr. Sandys, for example, accepts— 
perhaps reluctantly—the thesis that after a global 
H-bomb war there may be a period of broken- 
backed warfare with conventional weapons. It 
is difficult to see how anybody can take this idea 
seriously, but it has been, and apparently is still 
to be, used as an additional excuse to preserve 
the conventional defence structure. The belief 
that the role of the aircraft carrier is to become 








Soccer International Intelligence 


Epwarps scored from .. . 
30 yards.—Daily Express, April 8. 
25 yards —Daily Mail, April 8. 
22 yards —New’s Chronicle, April 8. 
20 yards.—People, April 7. 
18-yard line—News of the World, April 7. 


Wrtn His left foot —News Chronicle, April 8. 
His RIGHT foot.—Daily Mail, April 8. 


THe MAN for whom they'll have to invent a new 
dictionary of soccer superlatives, Mr. Football, Mr. 
Magic, Mr. MaTTHEWS.—Daily Mirror, April 8. 

1 CAN only regard the appearance of Matthews as 
the last sentimental Wembley journey, his artistry 
finally condemned by his years. 

—Daily Express, April 8. 


‘increasingly significant’ is also strange. Carriers 
were useful as floating garages in the Suez cam- 
paign; but their vulnerability, and the fact that 
carrier aircraft cannot compete with land-based 
squadrons suggests that their value is limited to 
those campaigns when there is no serious oppo- 
sition. 





Presumably the answer to such criticisms will be 
that Britain has commitments to her allies: the 
Commonwealth and the NATO countries. Cer- 
tainly it is true that the bulk of what little rumpus 
there has been to Mr. Sandys’s proposals has come 
from abroad. But the answer to the critics is to 
show them that the new forces, though smaller, 
are actually better armed and more efficient than 
the old—which should not be difficult. 

One point remains which is not dealt with in 
the White Paper, but which will, presumably, be 
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discussed in the Defence Debate: the integration 
of the services. If the Sandys plan is Carried 
through (it is only a blue print: many modifica. 
tions may have to be incorporated according to 
the state of the world, and of the Treasury) the 
combined services will soon be smaller than the 
army is today. This will make even more Prepos- 
terous the present triplication of unnecessary work 
which is going on in Westminster, in Whitehall, 
and throughout the services today. 

The chief difficulty in the way of any Merger 
in the past has been that the services have tended 
to think in terms of absorption: the Navy, for 
example, eyeing Coastal Command hungrily; and 
the RAF having designs on the Fleet Air Arm, 
But the sensible way is not for one service to 
absorb all or part of another, but for all to unite 
in a way that will leave the same type of distinc. 
tion between different branches that there now is 
between, say, the gunners and the Guards, In 
matters of administration—particularly at the 
Whitehall levei, where the collection of ‘top 
brass’ increases annually—and for many com- 
mand purposes, the more comical divisions 
between the services could straightway be 
abolished. Mr. Sandys has made a good start 
with his White Paper; but he will find that there is 
much more, on every level, to be done. 


Egypt on her Knees? 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS 


OR seven months, Egypt has been denied her 
i tee and US assets; for five months, the 
Canal was empty; and it is widely assumed 
that she is in a shaky position economically. 
A month in Cairo does not confirm any such 
wishful thinking. Indeed, the net result of all 
these economic pressures may be some useful 
austerity, planning and—for Egypt—a beneficial 
change in the foreign-trade structure. 

Grocers’ shelves are bare of many items—but 
of few required by the mass of consumers. The 
chemists sadly shake their heads over specific 
brands—but there is still a second choice. 
Ismailia’s hundred and more lovely villas are 
empty and may never again be opened and in- 
numerable foreign business offices in Cairo are 
closed; but Egyptian businessmen have long re- 
sented British and French economic conduct; and 
the Egyptianisation laws (already under way, but 
now accelerated) have given a fillip of hope to 
many an Egyptian whose prospects were limited 
in the old, never-to-return era. 

At the huge, beautifully organised West Ger- 
man Industries Fair orders have been brisk 
enough for scientific and industrial equipment 
and exhibitors say their clients are confident of 
being able to pay. A hard-headed Egyptian who 
sells a major line of water pumps told me that 
between July and December his orders for cash 
and instalment purchase were higher than for 
1955. 

The same businessman confirmed what the 
Minister for Industry told me about the new 
£800,000 cement factory share issue. It went on 
the market in the New Year and closed early, 
oversubscribed by £400,000—this in a country 
where capital is traditionally conservative about 


Cairo 


industry. Dr. Sudky said that 90 per cent. of the 
subscribers were small investors, new to the stock 
market. ‘I myself was astonished, although we 
have been hoping for this kind of interest.’ 

The Supply Minister, Dr. Ramses Stino, had 
just sent off a mission to Spain, Switzerland and 
West Germany to buy essential pharmaceutical 
goods. ‘We organised a planning department 
here only a year ago—people in the Ministry who 
do nothing but plan for supplies of imports. We 
knew exactly when we would run short.’ The 
crisis, he said, had caused a major redirection of 
purchases falling under his Ministry: wheat, 
meat and cottonseed oil that used to come in 
from Canada, Australia and the US now come 
from China (yes, frozen meat from China), live- 
stock from the Sudan. Whereas 80 per cent. 
of the schedule under his supervision was imported 
from the UK and Western Europe before, 
per cent. now comes from Eastern Europe and 
China. 

Prices, these officials admit, have gone up; 
petrol, freight and insurance cost more, and may 
items like tea have to be bought through a thitd 
country. Egypt’s nightmare race with population 
remains in the background. But there is no sug 
gestion of gloom in these Ministries. Moreover, 
while the High Dam may be a moot point, de 
velopment projects have not been stopped. Hos 
pitals, schools, rural social centres, buildings of 
every kind are still going up. Mr. Hilton's Nile 
Hotel is taking shape. 

An American economist put it all this way. ‘A 
hundred twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of assets suddenly frozen is no joke. But you 
can’t smash an economy overnight, especially om 
with a basic agricultural pattern.’ 
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The Norman Case 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


In these columns last 
week, I took issue with 
Bertrand Russell, who 
has been writing about 
the United States as if it 
were a place in which 
no man with either a 
radical past or a radical 
present was safe from 
persecution and charac- 
ter assassination. I think 
Lord Russell has been 
almost ludicrously far 
from the truth about this country, but I must 
confess that my thesis has been somewhat embar- 
rassed by news of the suicide of E. Herbert 
Norman, the Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, 
a short while after the Senate Internal Security 
Sub-Committee had publicly circulated unsub- 
stantiated charges that Mr. Norman had been a 
member of a Communist study group on Cape 
Cod some twenty years ago. 

In Ottawa, in Cairo and in Washington, the 
word among those who knew Mr. Norman is that 
the publicity given by the Senate sub-committee to 
this ancient bit of data drove the ambassador 
into a profound melancholia, from which he 
escaped by jumping to his death from the roof 
of a nine-storey building. Mr. Norman’s govern- 
ment and his friends in many places have had 
hard and bitter words to say about the sub- 
committee, whose chairman is that great orna- 
ment in our gallery of primitives, Senator 
Joseph Eastland of Mississippi. It seems a poor 
time to have chosen to make the particular case 
I was making. 

Yet I would stand by the argument even in 
the face of certain proof that Senator Eastland’s 
wretched performance was responsible for Mr. 
Norman’s death. As it happens, I find it hard to 
credit the theory that the Senate sub-committee 
was primarily responsible; after all, Mr. Norman 
was a Canadian citizen and thus beyond the sub- 
committee’s reach. He had his government’s con- 
fidence, and he would have had to be in 
extraordinary low spirits to be led by any action 
of this disreputable and discredited little outfit 
to conclude, as he did in one of his suicide notes, 
that ‘I must kill myself, for I live without hope.’ 
There must, it seems to me, have been profounder 
causes than Senator Eastland for this tragedy. 
But the moral and political issues are unaffected 
by the circumstances surrounding Mr. Norman’s 
death. Either the Canadian Ambassador's past 
Was a proper subject for the sub-committee or it 
was not. If Mr. Norman were in Cairo today, 
carrying on as effectively as, from all accounts, 
he had been in the past few months, decency 
would be no less outraged than it is in the after- 
math of this excruciating affair. 

But no one who wishes to understand the 
United States should overlook the fact that 
Senator Eastland’s sub-committee, though it 
carries some of the prestige of the United States 
Senate, speaks for no formidable wing of opinion 
Mm the United States and represents neither the 





New York 
administration nor in any meaningful sense the 
Democratic Party, to which a majority of its 
members belong. It is difficult, I am sure, for any- 
one accustomed to anything like the Parlia- 
mentary system to grasp this peculiar aspect of 
American government, in which powers are not 
only divided but sometimes fragmented. A Senate 
committee can become a small—and sometimes a 
large—centre of power with no organic relation 
to any of the large centres. Indeed, a single 
Senator can very often do _ this; Senator 
McCarthy, it may be remembered, was very close 
to the peak of his notoriety at a time when his 
party was out of office in both the executive and 
the legislative branches, when he had no com- 
mittee chairmanships and when he was running 


- Tue chief foreign news items 
this week seem to focus 
around the British White 
Paper on Defence. In _ this 
document Mr. Duncan Sandys 

on announced government inten- 

“tions on defence policy and 

also made a number of admissions which 

everyone has known for quite a long time, 
but which Whitehall had hesitated to admit pub- 
licly until now. These included the unpalatable 
fact that there is no known way of defending 

Britain against thermo-nuclear attack and that 

defence of the UK cannot be considered outside 

the framework of the American and North 

Atlantic alliances. The Government intends to 

reduce the armed forces by half in the next five 

years, to abolish the call-up by 1961 and not to 
proceed with the supersonic bomber or with any 

fighter aircraft after the English Electric P.1. 

The navy is to be drastically cut and there will 

be greater development of guided missiles. 

All this, while welcome to British taxpayers— 
about whom more later—has not pleased NATO, 
or, for the matter of that, American congressmen. 
Western Germany in particular has _ been 
grumbling and evidently fears that her territory 
beyond the Rhine is being regarded as expendable 
by British military experts. Herr Strauss, the 
West German Minister of Defence, has added his 
voice to other statements about nuclear weapons 
for the new German armed forces. While denying 
that General Heusinger had gone to Washington 
to demand such weapons and saying that Ger- 
many could not base her defence policy specific- 
ally on them, he none the less affirmed that the 
Bundeswehr should have tactical, if not strategic, 
nuclear arms. The idea of Western Germany 
possessing these will probably upset the British 
Labour party even more than it is already. Last 
week it agreed on a compromise resolution that 
Britain should invite interested governments to 
come to an agreement to abolish nuclear arms, 
while, at the same time, postponing its own tests in 
the Christmas Islands. This may have been an 
excellent way of getting out of a party impasse, 
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counter to established authority and established 
opinion. It would be absurd, of course, to say 
that Senator Eastland speaks only for himself; 
he represents the sovereign State of Mississippi 
in the Senate and is thus an officer of the United 
States Government. He is nevertheless a free 
agent in most matters, and his irresponsibility 
cannot easily be curbed unless it happens to run 
afoul of law. 

At any rate, this tragedy should not obscure 
the fact that performances of this sort are far 
fewer in number than they were two or three 
years ago, that they are not in any sense to be 
charged to the administration’s account, and that 
they find little favour with public opinion. 
(Martin Dies, who built his reputation as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, was soundly defeated in a Senatorial 
election last week.) It is ironically true that these 
attacks on freedom of conscience and freedom 
of speech are themselves exercises of these 
precious and often abused rights. 


Portrait of the Week 


but hardly seems to offer any hope of real pro- 
gress in nuclear disarmament. 

At the other end of NATO the Queen’s visit 
to Paris, with its accompanying trips down the 
flood-lit Seine and to open the restored opera- 
house at Versailles, has given a fillip to the 
entente cordiale. Anglo-French fortnights in 
London and Paris have included an exchange of 
national delicacies with bouillabaisse flown from 
Marseilles to Knightsbridge and Parisian diners 
consuming silverside and dumplings at 19s. a 
shot—which seems a little expensive. More 
seriously, Francophiles will be glad to hear that 
the French government has decided to set up a 
commission of men of outstanding reputation 
and moral integrity to inquire into allegations of 
atrocities committed in Algeria. 

In the Middle East an American tanker has run 
the gulf of Aqaba and docked at Elath. Negotia- 
tions on the Canal continue between Washington 
and Cairo, but, despite the complete clearance 
announced this week, the omens are not pro- 
pitious. Representatives of the shipowners from 
eighteen countries gathered in London have 
decided to wait before using the Canal, and Great 
Britain has indicated that the terms suggested by 
Colonel Nasser are not acceptable. On his return 
from Africa, Vice-President Nixon has said that 
there should be an African section set up in the 
State Department. In Indonesia Dr. Sukarno has 
formed his non-party cabinet of experts. The 
Russian government has, not altogether un- 
expectedly, refused to return the Spanish gold 
bequeathed to General Franco by Dr. Negrin, 
the last Prime Minister of Republican Spain. 

At home the beating of the black wings of the 
Budget has overshadowed all else—with the excep- 
tion of the Adams trial, which ended with a 
verdict of Not Guilty. The Chancellor did not 
announce as many concessions to the middle 
income groups as had been expected, but did 
something by extending the earned income con- 
cessions into the surtax groups and increasing the 
allowances for children. He also reduced purchase 
tax on a large range of domestic goods and 
abolished the entertainments tax on live theatre 
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and sport. The theatre, in fact, was the great 
victor of the Budget, and TV—where the licence 
is to be increased to £4—the principal victim. 
However, that is probably as it should be. 

Other home news includes a reorganisation of 
the BBC’s sound services, with the Third Pro- 
gramme whittled down, the Light determinedly 
lighter and the Home more educational. There 
are also to be more regional broadcasts. Mean- 
while, the electricians’ union has been turning out 
the lights during some BBC programmes. Mr. 






Westminster 


BupGET Day! What mem- 
ories it conjures up in the 
minds of elderly liars who 
i\ never heard Lloyd George 
mp uppypppypyeya and who cannot now remem- 
WLM MDD ber which was the fourpence 
and which the ninepence! I suspect, though, that 
even the liars will be hard put to it, in the years 
ahead, to recall the scene as Mr. Thorneycroft 
rose to present his first Budget; for here stood 
‘one whose Budget was writ in water. 

If they are wise they will speedily forget the 
scene which preceded it. The present House of 
Commons has frequently been compared to a 
school debating society of a particularly low 
standard; for question-time on Budget Day one 
can carry the analogy a step further. This was the 
last day of term with a vengeance, and the lower 
fourth had turned up bursting with high spirits to 
rag the prefects, the masters and even the Head. 
There was Nabarro Minor, for instance; didn’t 
he just look super in his dad's topper and frock 
coat! And the silly beggar had even drawn a 
whopping great false moustache on his physog 
with burnt cork! (Genuine? Don’t talk rot!) And 
there goes old Dalton Major, sitting in a prefect’s 
desk as bold as brass; let’s spifflicate the bounder 
for all those rotten things he’s been saying about 
Morrison Minimus in the school mag. But I say, 
you chaps, here’s a Governor turned up: Winston 
himself. Come on, give him a cheer! 

Mind you, Sir Winston deserved his cheer, if 
only for wearing the most gigantic buttonhole that 
can ever have been seen in the House of Com- 
mons; for one delirious second I thought it was a 
rhododendron. When, a couple of minutes later, 
Mr. Gaitskell entered, also wearing a red button- 
hole, the school—I mean House—no I don’t, I 
mean school—fairly had hysterics. Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Gaitskell both wearing button- 
holes; oh, it was really too much for a chap to 
bear, it was really! As a matter of fact, it was; 
five more minutes of the yelling, barracking and 
guffawing that greeted every remark made from 
about ten to three onwards and I should have 
written a very rude word indeed on the black- 
board. So I popped out to the tuckshop and had 
a wizard great gin-and-tonic. 
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Olympic Intelligence 
Orympic Games athletic track, laid at the Melbourne 
cricket ground at a cost of £3,000, has been sold 
for £240.—Evening News, April 5, p. 12. 
THe Otympic athletic track at the Melbourne 
stadium laid by a British company for £12,000 has 
been sold for £240.—Evening News, April 5, p. 9. 





George Strauss’s complaint against the London 
Electricity Board’s suing him for libel has been 
referred to the House of Commons Committee of 
Privileges. Tally clerks are out again at the London 
docks. There has been a disastrous fire in a 
signal-box at Cannon Street station. Five sailors 
died in a collision in the fog off the Kentish coast. 
Sir Jacob Epstein’s ‘Christ in Majesty’ in Llandaff 
Cathedral is by all accounts very effective. It 
reminds critics a little of the Romanesque Christs 
of Vézelay or Moissac. 


Commentary 


I returned as Mr. Thorneycroft was just settling 
into his seat, amid laughter and cheers, not to say 
an approving pat from the Prime Minister. Every 
place, upstairs and down, carried about one and a 
quarter seats; suddenly there came to mind the 
remark hissed into Alexander Woolcott’s ear as he 
stood in ihe forefront of a Broadway crowd that 
had collected round an accident: ‘From where I 
stand I can see eight murderers.’ Well, from where 
I sat I could see seven Chancellors; downstairs 
there were, in addition to Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. Butler, Sir Winston, Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Dalton; upstairs there was the grey, 
lugubrious Lord Waverley, as usual looking as if 
he was taking part in a village pageant as the 
Spirit of Sabbatarianism. (Not far from him was 
a much more cheerful sight: Uncle Fred himself, 
beaming down on everybody like a retired Cupid 
who has decided that the younger generation is 
not really so bad as people make out.) 

Mr. Thorneycroft rose. Four-square to the 
Despatch Box he stood, hands on the corners. 
Beside him the battered red box with all the 
secrets. From it there dangled, as he opened it, 
what looked curiously like a pyjama-cord; per- 
haps the Chancellor really had been working far 
into the night on his Budget. He extracted the first 
neatly stapled packet and began. His tone was 
firm and even; not for an hour or more was a 
hoarse tinge to be heard. His accent is unremark- 
able, unplaceable except for the extraordinary 
diphthong he makes of words like ‘pay,’ ‘way,’ 
‘day. There were no tricks of delivery, no 
flourishes; in fact, so devoid was the speech of 
what actors used to call ‘points’ that at times he 
almost seemed to be coming to it sight unseen, 
particularly in his habit of running paragraphs 
together. 

The first sound from the House was characteris- 
tic. ‘We earned,’ said the Chancellor, ‘in the 
second half of 1956 a surplus of seventy-nine 
million pounds.’ There was a slight, hesitant mur- 
mur, the sound made by people who were not 
quite sure, amid all the complicated words, 
whether a surplus was good or bad. Mr. Thorney- 
croft hastened to put the matter beyond doubt 
even in the minds of his less expert followers. 
‘This compares,’ he added, with the slightest in- 
crease in emphasis, ‘with a deficit of 102 million 
pounds in the second half of 1955. . . .” The rank 
and file, now confident that they were hearing 
good news, reinforced the murmur until you could 
almost have called it a cheer. 

At 3.50 Mr. Thorneycroft put away the first 
section of his Budget and dipped into the bran-tub 
for the second. ‘Let me now indicate briefly the 
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exchange figures for the past year.’ All over the 
House the blue folders with the details of income 
and expenditure rustled as Members Prepared to 
make a brave show of understanding the differ. 
ence between the things which go above the line 
and those which go below; it might have been a 
recital at the Wigmore Hall, with the programmes 
rustling as the singer finished Erwartung and got 
ready to launch himself upon Ungeduld. By this 
time, too, it had become clear that the 1957 
Budget would never be included in any anthology 
of famous speeches. Mr. Thorneycroft’s idea of a 
fine phrase is ‘We have been trying to take out of 
the economy more than we put into it, or ‘The 
National Savings Movement has gone on from 
strength to strength,’ or “We must face this 
problem fairly and squarely.’ 

At last the Chancellor fished into the box for 
the last section of his speech: the tax changes, 
“Wait for it,’ called out a pretty wit, only to have 
his good thing capped by a still more elegantly 
turned mot as somebody shouted ‘Hold your hat 
out’ to the toppered ones on the Tory benches, 
Dazed by all this brilliance, Mr. Thorneycroft 
paused for his first sip of water. Then he went on; 
a genuine cheer greeted his announcement of the 
reduction in entertainments tax, while Sir David 
Eccles made a great show of staring intently at 
his shoe-laces, lest he should catch somebody's eye 
and blush. The first real dissent came at the pur- 
chase tax announcement: ‘Take it all off was the 
theme, and for a minute or so the Chancellor had 
to pause. Surprisingly, there was less noise at the 
surtax concessions, except for a great shout of 
laughter when Mr. Thorneycroft, with perhaps 
not quite the most felicitously chosen words, de- 
clared that ‘We are determined . . . that there 
shall always be room at the top.’ 

At 5.14, or one hour and forty-three minutes 
after he had begun, Mr. Thorneycroft sat down, 
to a cheer that was loud and heartfelt, if not long. 
Then Mr. Griffiths got up. Short of singing ‘Lloyd 
George knew my father’ it is difficult to see how 
he could have made a bigger fool of himself than 
he actually did. He began by wishing Mr. Gait- 
skell many happy returns. Then he pointed out that 
Mr. Thorneycroft had used the same box for his 
Budget as had Mr. Gladstone. Then he said that 
he had seen twenty-one Budgets and that he had 
made his maiden speech in the debate which fol- 
lowed the first of them. Then he spoke at some 
length of the late Neville Chamberlain. Then he 
lilted on about the 1955 Budget. Then he suddenly 
thought of something to say about the one he had 
just heard, and said it. Then he sat down. Then 
Mr. Gaitskell got a little pink about the gills, as 
well he might; the man is Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, after all. Then I suddenly realised, 
apropos of nothing in particular, that the news 
from the Old Bailey meant that the Attorney- 
General would be back in the House shortly, sol 
popped out to the tuckshop and had another git- 
and-tonic. 

TAPER 





Procession Intelligence 
Over 15,000 Catholic men marched through London. 
—News Chronicle, April8. 
16,000.—Daily Express, April 8. 
25,000.—BBC, April 7. 
More than 30,000.—Daily Herald, April 8. 
40,000.—Daily Mirror, April 8. 
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THE COMPARISON made by some 
good judges between Mr. Gaitskell’s 
tactics during the Labour Party split 
over hydrogen-bomb tests last week 
and those employed by Lord Attlee 
on similar occasions seems to me 
wee unfounded. Lord Attlee used to 
fisten to the voice of the party and then express it. 
Moreover, when he had expressed his view he 
frequently stuck to his guns and carried the day— 
German rearmament is a case in point. Mr. Gait- 
skell seems to have done precisely the opposite. 
He stated a view, did not stick to his guns, and 
then expressed a compromise view. His retreat 
was made to look all the more ignominious be- 
cause the compromise was more or less meaning- 
less. To postpone the tests while disarmament 
proposals are put to other governments merely 
lessens their usefulness to national defence while 
not in the least altering their eventual effect on 
the human race. 





x * * 


FOR OVER thirty years the BBC worked on the 
premise that the public could be educated, in time, 
by the injection of little nuggets of culture into 
the basic entertainment slag—the idea being that 
by the time the listener, or viewer, had found out 
he was being educated he would have become 
sufficiently interested not to switch off. Now, if I 
understand Sir lan Jacob correctly, this policy is 
to be abandoned, because it doesn’t work: people 
do switch off, turning to Radio Luxembourg and 
Commercial Television. But the mistake, surely, 
is not what the BBC have been trying to do but 
the way they have done it. Viewers will watch a 
serious programme provided that they do not feel 
that somebody like Dr. Bronowski is trying to 
educate them—which is what they have always 
felt about the BBC. It is significant that Commer- 
cial Television obtains far bigger audiences (rela- 
tive to its range) for serious plays—even for Ibsen 
—than the BBC can do—just as it is significant 
that when a programme is put out over both net- 
works—a royal occasion, say—which people asso- 
ciate with old BBC times, people tend automati- 
cally to switch to the BBC channel. 
* * * 


THE TROUBLE WITH many BBC programmes is not 
that they are intrinsically bad but that they do not 
collect an audience large enough to justify their 
cost. The Third Programme’s amputation-warrant 
has been sealed in the last few years because its 
audiences have actually contracted. The same 
is true of BBC television: a potentially attractive 
programme like the Brains Trust has sometimes 
failed to attract even 1 per cent. on the viewer 
fatings by contrast with CTV's ‘Free Speech,’ 
Which also appears on Sunday afternoons 
and has been far more successful. But ‘Free 
Speech,’ it will be argued, takes itself less seri- 
ously. Precisely. The Brains Trust is at its best 
when it includes such guests as John Betjeman and 
Lord David Cecil, who refuse to regard them- 
selves as pundits. How little the Brains Trust will 
lose by the defection of Dr. Bronowski can be 
judged from his explanation that his only reason 
for appearing on television is that ‘what I have to 
Say to viewers has, I hope, a meaning for intelli- 
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«gent people.’ He left because he was worried 


about having Mr. Bernard Braden as chairman 
owing to Mr. Braden’s association with light en- 
tertainment. ‘I am afraid,’ Dr. Bronowski said, ‘it 
will lose its character as a serious discussion pro- 
gramme.’ With any luck—if a few others with his 
attitude can be induced to follow him— it will. 


* * » 


THE PRESENT Government has been widely ac- 
claimed—and denounced—as European-minded : 
containing as it does so many Ministers who have 
been closely linked with the development of the 
Council of Europe, and other bodies, this was a 
reasonable presumption. I fear that the news that 
the Conservative delegates to the Consultative 
Assembly at Strasbourg are to be led by Dame 
Florence Horsebrugh brings disillusionment. For 
all her many virtues, Dame Ficrence is not a com- 
manding political figure and her selection is bound 
to strike foreigners as bizarre. The obvious choice 
to lead the delegation was Sir Robert Boothby, 
and if he was not given the job because he is not 
a privy councillor, this could easily have been 
remedied by making him one immediately. By 
contrast, Labour’s representation led by Mr. 
Gaitskell is relatively strong, and it is unfortunate 
that at this of all times the Government should 
appear not to be taking Europe seriously. 


* * * 


Scene: Euston Station. Time: 7.30 on Satur- 
day morning. Witnessed: a group of tammied and 
kilted Scots, off the night train, debouching into 
the station yard, singing ‘Don’t Knock the Rock.’ 

+ . * 


IN MOST murder trials I usually feel a certain 
sympathy for the accused, however monstrous the 
alleged crime and however little he may deserve it, 
simply because the forces arrayed against him 
seem so much stronger than he is. In the Adams 
trial I never had this feeling after the first day. 
It was the poor Attorney-General, not Dr. Adams, 
who seemed to be battling against enormous odds, 
and it was he who seemed to be the hunted. Just 
why he got himself into this rather unusual posi- 
tion it is difficult to say. But even more surprising 
than the fact that a prosecution was brought at 
all is the way that the case was presented. Mr. 
Justice Devlin said that it would have been wiser 
if the preliminary hearing had been held in 
private. Few will disagree, and it is extraordinary 
that at Eastbourne the prosecution should 
have so vehemently opposed something that was 
so obviously desirable. As a result of their objec- 
tion evidence about the death of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hullett was given in public, and Mr. Melford 
Stevenson, QC, said: ‘It is my duty to deal with 
the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Hullett who died in 
circumstances which the Crown says exhibited 
similarity to the death of Mrs. Morrell.’ Yet by 
the time the case reached the Old Bailey the 
Crown felt that it was no longer its duty to deal 
with these deaths. It is certainly regrettable that 





NEXT WEEK 


Owing to the Easter Holiday the Specta- 
tor will be on sale a day earlier than usual. 
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the prosecution insisted at the preliminary hearing 
On presenting in public highly prejudicial evi- 
dence which it did not use at the trial. 

* + *” 


MRS. HULLETT was not cremated, so the Crown 
was able to exhume her body and carry out a post- 
mortem; and both she and her husband died only 
last year. Memories about these deaths therefore 
must still be relatively fresh, and whatever evi- 
dence the prosecution possessed was likely to be 
reasonably accurate. Mrs. Morrell, on the other 
hand, died six years ago and was cremated. 
Memories of her case had inevitably faded and 
the prosecution evidence was bound to be un- 
reliable, though it could hardly have been ex- 
pected to be as unreliable as it turned out 
to be. If the defence had not been able to pro- 
duce the nurses’ notebooks Dr. Adams might have 
been convicted of the murder of Mrs. Morrell on 
the nurses’ faulty evidence. Surely the correct 
thing for the Crown to have done was to proceed 
on the 1956 rather than the 1951 deaths. And if the 
evidence about the Hulletts was so weak that this 
was impossible, it should have been kept out of 
the proceedings from the start. 


* * * 


A LONG APOLOGIA for the Commons’ use of its 
privilege powers appeared in The Times last week 
over the signature of L. A. Abraham. Though the 
address, House of Commons, was given, it was 
not stated that Mr. Abraham happens to be 
Clerk to the Committee of Privileges, which 
means that his defence may be taken seriously 
even by MPs whose confidence in the privilege 
procedure has been shaken by its recent humilia- 
tions. Mr. Abraham quotes with approval Ellen- 
borough's dictum that without its privilege 
powers, the Commons ‘would sink into utter con- 
tempt and inefficiency.’ Ellenborough opposed the 
admission of Roman Catholics on precisely the 
same grounds; and as he made it clear on 
numerous occasions that he regarded any press 
criticism of the Commons as deserving of punish- 
ment, he is hardly a good authority to cite. Mr. 
Abraham also asks: ‘Is it proposed that con- 
tempts of the House should be tried by a judge 
with, or without, a jury? If the former, it would 
be interesting to know what arguments can be 
urged in favour of the proposal which could not 
equally well be adduced in support of a proposal 
to give persons charged with criminal contempt 
of court a right to be tried by a jury.’ The answer 
to the first question is simple: trial in the courts, 
either with or without a jury, would certainly be 
preferable to trial by a judge who is also prosecu- 
tor. And the answer to the second question is 
even simpler: none. 


* aa a 


BRITISH JUDGES have never been renowned for 
their savoir-faire since the occasion when cne of 
them asked, ‘Who is Connie Gilchrist?” (Who was 
she, by the way?) But I shall be surprised if 1957 
produces a riper pair of left-handed compliments 
than Judge Harrison delivered himself of in Liver- 
pool Divorce Court a few days ago. ‘Even a briga- 
dier,’ said the judge, ‘does not kiss a girl on the 
back of her neck unless he thinks something of 
her.’ And, later in his summing-up, he declared 
that the same unfortunate brigadier ‘was no inno- 
cent, apart from his experience‘in the Army.’ 
PHAROS 





The Brain-Washers 


By BRIAN 


FEW years ago a couple of articles on 
PA Sania Treatments of the Mind and 
Spiritual Healing’ appeared in the Spectator, the 
author discussing the possible connection be- 
tween the methods used by John Wesley to shock 
sinners into conversion and the electro-convulsive 
treatment used in hospitals today. The author’s 
thesis was that the future of psychiatry lies 
through the physical rather than the psychologi- 
cal approach; and it came as a distinct surprise 
to readers who, then as now, were inclined to 
think of a ‘psychiatrist’ as a man sitting listening 
to the babblings of a patient on a couch: not 
as a ‘real’ doctor, with drugs and operations and 
all. Even within the profession, physical treat- 
ment, though already widespread, had then far 
fewer vocal advocates than it has today; and 
although the author remained anonymous, ‘any- 
one,’ aS one correspondent said, ‘working in 
psychiatry can easily recognise the authorship.’ 
I do not suppose the GMC will now object if 
it is disclosed that the author was William 
Sargant, for he has now expanded the articles 
into a book (it is apparently permitted for doctors 
to sign their names to books) on ‘the physiology 
of conversion and brain-washing’: Battle for the 
Mind (Heinemann, 25s.). 

Dr. Sargant is a Pavlovian, but he makes no 
pretence that the book is on his master’s scien- 
tific party line. ‘Mere beachcombing,’ he calls it, 
his ‘pebbles and shells’ being such apparently 
diverse phenomena as the quaking of the éarly 
Quakers; Pavlov's neurotic dogs; Wesley’s con- 
verts; epilepsy; induced epilepsy (electric-shock 
treatment); evangelist meetings; Voodoo; Rock 
’n’ Roll; and brain-washing—all of which, in Dr. 
Sargant’s view, will probably in time be shown 
to have a common factor, because mental and 
emotional disturbances are disturbances not just 
of the mind, but of the brain. 

Dr. Sargant stresses that much more research 
is required. He does not stress how dangerous the 
research has become. It was always revolting, as 
a glance at Pavlov’s writings shows; it is now 
extremely hazardous, because beyond a certain 
point it has to be conducted on living human 
beings. The community does not realise to what 
extent it is being carried on in hospitals, under 
relatively little scientific or governmental con- 
trol. It is curious to think that if some oft the 
methods currently being used on mental patients 
were to be adopted on prisoners in jails (as Dr, Sar- 
gant would like them to be) there would be an 
almighty outcry. At present, mental patients have 
fewer safeguards than convicts; they may be ex- 
perimented on with drugs, abreaction, electric 
shock and even brain operations; and as a recent 
disturbing court case showed, when the attempt 
to cure their mental illnesses results in crippling 
physical disablement, they may have no redress. 

It will be argued that such cases are the ex- 
ception; that some results have been encouraging. 
But the test, as H. J. Eysenck rightly insists in his 
entertaining Sense and Nonsense in Psychology 
(Pelican, 3s. 6d.), is whether the results are on 
balance beneficial; and on this doubts remain 


INGLIS 


within the profession. A layman, too, may be per- 
mitted to express his concern at the way in which 
physical treatments of the brain are following the 
‘wonder drug’ pattern, so that the striking ad- 
vance of one year becomes the discarded failure 
of the next. Dr. Sargant sings high the praises 
of the brain operations; but he has to admit 
that the old standard leucotomy was a good deal 
less successful (in fact it gave some revolting 
results). In last week’s Spectator a psychiatrist 
spoke of insulin coma treatment for schizo- 
phrenia as outmoded: how short a time it is 
since that treatment was hailed as a deliverer! 


The physical treatment of mental health could 
do with examination by a few Eysencks, with 
their cool statistical studies. But it has to be ad- 
mitted that such studies are of limited application 
—for a reason of which Dr. Sargant is himself not 
unaware, as his reference to Matthew xii, 43-45, 
shows. If an unclean spirit is thrown out of a 
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man (which is what, in effect, some physical 
treatments do) something must be -put in its 
place; otherwise it will return and, finding the 
house swept and garnished, bring in seven spirits 
more wicked than itself ‘and the last state of 
that man is made worse than the first.’ In other 
words, short-term cures may be worse in the long 
run than no cure at all, But even without this 
complication, it is hard to assess ‘cures’ statisti- 
cally. Sometimes a man who was deranged be- 
comes sane; but in other cases there has to be a 
balancing of imponderables: ‘he was violent, is 
now comatose’; ‘she is no longer depressed, but 
appears feeble-minded’—and so on. 

It is at this point that the physical and the 
psychological lines finally diverge. Dr. Sargant 
recognises the need to put something in the 
unclean spirit’s place; but he talks glibly about 
‘reconditioning’ minds, as if they were old vacuum 
cleaners; and of the need for research ‘into the 
different reactions to indoctrination methods of 
persons in solitary confinement, or placed in 
selected groups for re-education.’ His idea 
apparently is that Pavlovian methods, which have 
already borne fruit in brain-washing, ought to 

e adapted for the benefit of the community by 
trying them out on criminals and misfits. Some 
of us may be forgiven if we feel reluctant to 
contemplate the adoption of methods with so 
dubious an ancestry; even if no other road were 
in sight. 

But a road is in sight: psychotherapy. Dr. 
Sargant does not think much of psychotherapy, 
but he is hardly a good judge, since he com- 
pletely misunderstands its object. He appears to 
regard it as simply another form of brain-wash- 
ing and a slow and inefficient one, for use only 
when his robuster methods fail. But psycho- 
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therapy is the precise opposite of his ‘indoctrina. 
tion’ and ‘re-education.’ It aims at the removal 
of the unconscious conflicts which make a man 
mad, or neurotic, or even physically ill, enabling 
him to develop his own individuality—rather thay 
converting him into a useful Gamma. 

Dr. Eysenck is equally critical of psycho. 
therapy, but on much better grounds. Psycho. 
therapy, he points out, has yet to prove itself 
under scientific conditions. In the first ‘proper’ 
experiment yet made, for example, in California, 
‘matched groups of neurotic subjects were respec. 
tively treated by psychotherapy and not treated 
at all. The treated group improved to a cop. 
siderable extent, but the untreated group im. 
proved equally.’ Without the existence of a cop. 
trol group, this might have been claimed as a 
tribute to psychotherapy. 

True: but was the experiment so ‘proper’? 
Considering that no two doctors agree what con- 
stitutes a neurotic subject, how can they be 
‘matched’? What was the therapy? From what 
school were the therapists drawn? Dr. Eysenck 
does not say; the fact is that he would need to 
test the test, first, before pronouncing judgement, 
And beyond a certain point no such test can 
be made, either in this or in other fields Dr. 
Eysenck discusses. The elaborate experiments of 
Rhine and others on telepathy and clairvoyance, 
for example, interesting though they are, cannot 
be very revealing, because the charged emotional 
atmosphere in which incidents usually take place 
cannot be experimentally reproduced. Clair. 
voyance may possibly be proved in the labora- 
tory: it cannot be disproved. 

Reading Dr. Eysenck, I get a vision of what 
might happen to a patient suffering from hysteri- 
cal weeping following a bereavement. Let us 
assume she has already been to a psychiatrist for 
sedatives, abreaction, electric-shock treatment 
and leucotomy, each of which has ‘cured’ her; 
but each time the hysterics have started up again; 
and her case is described in a medical journal. 
In his next book, Dr. Eysenck, referring to the 
case, will point out that there is no real evidence 
that her tears originally stemmed from grief at 
all. The relationship between tears and grief has 
never been established by scientific examination 
with controls; it rests purely on personal belief 
and anecdotes (people once assumed, after all— 
and with better reason—that the earth was flat). 
It is also thought that people weep for joy (though 
this has not been tested either). And, significantly, 
it has never been possible to make dogs weep 
from grief, no matter how much they are tor- 
mented. 

I would beg Dr. Eysenck, before he again 
writes on this and related subjects (which I hope 
he will, for both his Pelicans are stimulating and 
salutary studies), to take a look at Michael 
Balint’s The Doctor, his Patient, and the Illness 
(Pitman Medical, 40s.), a clumsy but honest title 
for a fine book. For some years Dr. Balint has 
been running research seminars for general 
practitioners to study the psychological implica- 
tions of medical practice; the book is a record 
of, and commentary on, the work done. 

This has been far from being an experiment 
with controls. At times, indeed, as Dr. Balint 
admits, it has been alarmingly uncontrolled; but 
it has been extremely enlightening and et 
couraging. The GP's best treatment, it has beet 
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found, can be summed up in a word: listening. 
Fyerybody needs to get something off his chest 
occasionally; and with so many people out of 
touch with their former listener, the priest, it is 
to the doctor they would normally turn. And’ 
there are good (if not scientific) grounds for be- 
lieving that a capacity to listen is better medicine 
than bottled medicine for most chronic patients. 
As Dr. Balint puts it, the doctor is his own best 
drug. 

Beyond the listening stage, admittedly there 
are complications which cannot always be re- 
moved by training or courses, psychotherapy 
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being less a matter of knowledge than of per- 
sonal hunch and skill. But anybody, doctor or 
patient, reading this book will get a good idea 
both of the advantages and of the risks of psycho- 
therapy; and I shall be surprised if Dr. Eysenck, 
after reading it, does not agree that such work 
is worth a thousand scientific experiments—as 
well as pointing a far more promising road to- 
wards mental, emotional and physical health than 
the short cut offered by the melancholy tech- 
niques of drugs or operations or electric shocks, 
even with indoctrination and re-education to 
follow. 


The President as Leader 


By D. W. 


T is perhaps to the influence of our modern 

sop, Professor Isaiah Berlin, that we owe 
the popularity of such titles as that which Profes- 
sor Burns has chosen to give to his admirable 
pook.* He has taken his animal parallel not from 
Archilochus (if that was the name) but from 
Machiavelli. ‘A prince must imitate the fox and 
the lion for the lion cannot protect himself.from 
traps, and the fox cannot defend himself. One 
must therefore be a fox to recognise traps, and a 
lion to frighten wolves.’ Roosevelt was sometimes 
the lion, sometimes the fox. He had to be both, 
and all that Professor Burns has to reproach him 
with is that he was sometimes the wrong animal 
at the wrong time, sometimes merely cugning, 
content to dodge the trap, sometimes—and 
magnificently—the lion defying his enemies (and 
ours) and laying them low with a blow of his regal 
paw. Naturally enough, the parallel is not always 
worked out consistently. An unkind critic might 
suggest that FDR was sometimes a member of 
Kipling’s Bandar Log, taking words for deeds 
(sometimes they are deeds, often his were deeds). 
But the main theme of the book is not a fable out 
of sop or La Fontaine illustrated by the career 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is the perennially 
important theme of power in a democracy, of 
leadership and its instruments in a democracy. 

And it is specifically the problem of leadership 
in the American democracy, a topic painfully 
televant to the problems of 1957 as it was to the 
problems of 1937 when, according to Professor 
Burns, the ever-victorious leader began, domesti- 
cally at least, his retreat from Moscow. No one 
in this country need now be told of the importance 
of the problem of how the United States is led. 
We are far from the drab fatuity of Neville 
Chamberlain. But no one, not the most tempera- 
mentally and intellectually pro-American among 
us, can pretend that the problem has been solved 
either by FDR or by DDE. That problem is to 
give to the governmental system of the United 
States a unity and efficiency that, it is quite 
probable, its makers did not intend it to have. 
Fearful of tyranny, of excessive power at the 
centre, of the shadow of George III or of Crom- 
well, even of Cesar, the Founding Fathers divided 
power in a fashion passing the dreams of 
Montesquieu. It was grinding necessity of the 
kind that produced the new constitution that 
Bave to the presidency powers possibly not 





° ROOSEVELT: THe LION AND THE Fox. By James 
MacGregor Burns. (Secker and Warburg, 45s.) 
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intended to be given and that certainly reduced 
the role of both houses of Congress, jointly and 
severally. Each crisis of the Union has added to 
the powers of the presidency because each crisis 
has made urgent demands on the American 
Government that only the President can satisfy. 
It is against this ineluctable fact that the critics 
of FDR and of Dwight D. Eisenhower (and of 
Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt and 
Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Jackson) fulminate 
in vain. No nation, least of all the pragmatic 
Americans, will consent to be ruined because no 
one has the legal right to save them. Even the 
feeblest Presidents, the Harrisons and the Hard- 
ings, have some sense of the great charge laid on 
them that the Republic should not perish at their 
hands. So far so good. Only the daydreamers of 
the National Review think that it can be or should 
be otherwise. 

But the fact remains that the institutional ways 
of carrying out this commission are complicated, 
clumsy, expensive and liable to seize up. All of 
these sad truths are made plain by Professor 
Burns's lively, scholarly, friendly, but highly 
critical narrative. It is easy tp overlook both 
FDR’s personal limitations and the limited 
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character of his successes. There are two reasons 
for this. The economy of the United States was so 
prostrate in 1933; the credit of its political institu- 
tions so low, that the ‘miracle’ of the ‘Hundred 
Days’ of the new administration can be seen, was 
seen, as a dictatorship, either a beneficent dicta- 
torship or as the foundation-stone of the new 
federal tyranny. In fact, as Professor Burns shows, 
FDR was never a dictator; one of his chief—per- 
haps his chief—achievements was to fend off 
fundamental, radical changes, to tame radicals 
like Vice-President Garner. No doubt the people, 
bled white of faith under President Hoover, gave 
Roosevelt in these first months a faith that no 
other President has ever been given. No doubt he 
could have done more and different things. But 
he chose not to upset the bases of the ‘free enter- 
prise system.’ And he chose, and here is the basis 
of Professor Burns's chief criticism and the chief 
theme of his book, not to upset the existing 
political system, to treat the landslide of 1932 as 
a mandate to the ‘Democratic Party.’ That meant 
that in Congress power went to the chairmen of 
the great committees, all of whom had attained 
their rank by merely continuing to get elected. 
They came overwhelmingly from the ‘Solid 
South’ where the problems of the new urban 
society were little understood or sympathetically 
cared for. It is Professor Burns’s suggestion that, 
in his first term, Roosevelt should have taken far 
more seriously the job of making a general ‘Left’ 
party, perhaps under the Democratic label, but 
one that marked a breach with the past, the past 
of Congressional leaders like Garner, ‘Cotton 
Ed’ Smith, Carter Glass, Tom Connally aad the 
rest. (A decision of this kind might have inter- 
rupted the cursus honorum of Speaker Rayburn, 
on the whole a bad thing as possibly Professor 
Burns would admit.) 

Roosevelt did not do this; he did not attempt 
it until much too late, when he tried to ‘purge’ 
the most notable conservatives in 1938. He failed, 
but he had already been defeated in the fight over 
‘packing the Supreme Court.’ As a domestic 
dictator, or even effective leader, Roosevelt had 
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only one term. Carrying all States but two in 
1936, he was defeated by the end of 1937 by a 
conservative coalition that has been dominant 
ever since. So far the court is with the prosecution. 
But it is not quite so certain to one member of 
the jury that FDR had much choice or that, in 
the not very long run, his policy was as sterile 
as Professor Burns suggests. How could Roosevelt, 
in 1933, have organised a big breakaway from 
the Republican Party among its Congressional 
leaders? Was it not love's labour lost to try to 
seduce that coy virgin Borah, who ‘swearing that 
he might consent’ always refused? The extreme 
toughness of party organisation in the United 
States was a reality that Roosevelt had to face. 
He had to face another. What his Carnot, Mr. 
Farley, reported of upstate New York was true 
Over a great part of the Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast. There was no Democratic Party. 
It had to be created from the grass roots up in 
States like Michigan, Pennsylvania, Oregon, to 
name only three. And this has been done. The 
Democrats are now a national party in a sense 
that they were not in 1933 and that the Republi- 
cans have never been. 

The lesson for today is, to me, clear and 
ominous. Mr. Eisenhower, with a prestige equal 
to that of FDR, was re-elected in 1956 much in 
the manner of Roosevelt in 1936. He is running 
into very serious difficulties, internal and external. 
But one we tend to neglect. He is engaged in re- 
making the Republican Party, as FDR was, not 
quite spontaneously or always consciously, in 
remaking the Democratic Party. How much suc- 
css has he had? How much will he have? He has 
had some success in refashioning the personnel 
of the National Committee membership, in push- 
ing ‘New Republicans’ into prominence if not into 
power. But with his innocent worship of business- 
men, he has not done as much to change the 
character of the Republican Party in Congress 
as he should have done in his first term. He needed 
fewer millionaires and at least one plausible imita- 
tion of Mr. Farley. Maybe Chairman Hall is the 
new Farley. Maybe he will, unlike Mr. Farley, 
be Governor of New York. But it was not only 
Farley. There was FDR, as much a politician as 
Napoleon was a soldier, feeling, knowing, 
exploiting all the strength and weakness of fellow 
politicians as General Eisenhower, for all his early 
experience as a lobbyist, has never done. It is to 
be feared that General Eisenhower has something 
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of the professional soldier’s distrust of the ‘frocks,’ 
as that amateur politician Sir Henry Wilson used 
to call his superiors and betters. 

It may be, as Professor Burns suggests, that 
FDR did not know where his real strength lay—in 
the newly organised masses of the great urban 
areas, in the really underprivileged farmers; that 
like Gladstone in 1886, spending too much time 
and effort on the Whigs, not enough on Chamber- 
lain, he laid up trouble for himself and for his 
successor, by not cultivating the really New Deal 
elements in Congress. (I have heard this com- 
plaint in the past from more than one Representa- 


Galsworthy’s Glossographer 


By ALAN WYKES 


ALSWORTHY'S plays are being exported, at 
(3i0 shillings net each, in green paper 
covers, to Ashanti and Nairobi and Borneo and 
other places where coloured students learn of the 
infinite superiority of the white man’s methods, 
as examples of the British way of life. 

I know this because I edited them. 

My terms of reference included instructions 
not to monkey with the text but to supply (1) for 
the whole series, a biographical note about 
Galsworthy, and (2) for each individual play 
(a) a note about the date of first performance and 
attendant circumstances, and (b) a glossary. 

The biographical note was easy enough. The 
soft, clean, gentlemanly phrases popped up like 
Kleenex tissues: ‘Yeoman stock ... Harrow 

. called to the bar . . . first President of the 
PEN ... rejected knighthood because “litera- 
ture is its own reward”... instrumental in 
accomplishing revision of law relating to solitary 
confinement . . . Nobel prize...OM... 
died... .’ The Hermon Ould biography is 
informative, and in any case you can see what 
an English gentleman he was in the photograph, 
the famous one where he’s wearing the panama 
hat. 

The notes relating to each play were easy too. 
The Silver Box, eight matinees at the Court in 
1906, Strife, Duke of York’s 1909, Justice 1910, 
Loyalties, St. Martin’s 1922. But the glossaries: 
problems as numerous as scenes here. 

The Persons of the Play (as Galsworthy calls 
the cast) include, in The Silver Box, 

JoHN BARTHWICK, MP, a wealthy Liberal 
in Loyalties 

GILMAN, a large grocer 

RICARDOS, an Italian, in wine. 


Try glossing those for a paramount chief some- 
time when you’ve an idle week. 

In Justice Cokeson, the managing clerk, is 
given to misplacing and mispronouncing words, 
and Galsworthy is given to misspelling them to 
underline the humour of this characteristic 
quirk. Explain, to a Watutsi, sign qua nonne, not 
compos, prime facey, fumigated oak. Explain 
Mrs. Malaprop. Explain Sheridan. Differentiate, 
for Nairobians, between the handbag carried by 
Princess Margaret and the reticule which plays 
such an important part in The Silver Box. 

All these can, of course, be glossed. I glossed 
them. But they present some nice problems of 
idiomatic accountancy. Memory too. I could only 
just remember what ‘shaving papers’ were, 
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tive and Senator.) But not only did he Bet electeg 
four times (to our benefit, possibly to our Salva. 
tion), he made, whether he knew it or Rot, 
national party that acquired the habit of govern. 
ment. Even in Congress sense kept Creeping in, 
party responsibility was not quite an empty word, 
It has been President Eisenhower's aim ang his 
occasional endeavour to do the same for the 
Republican Party. He hasn't done it—yet, Pe. 
haps among FDR's gains from his dreadful illnes 
was the fact that it kept him from Playing golf 
He had to play politics instead. How he did it is 
told with critical admiration in this brilliant book, 



















though the play in which a wad of them plays 
a vital part (Loyalties) was staged as recently as 
1922, since when, as the Masai will know, life 
has stood still for us. 

In Strife Simon Harness, a chap in the trade 
union, says to Edgar Anthony, a boss-class gent 
on the board of the Trenartha Tin Plate Works: 
“The men are far more in the right than you are, 
The question with us is whether we shan’t begin 
to support them again.’ To which Anthony 
replies: ‘Support them if you like; we'll put in 
free labour and have done with it.’ (Free labour: 
Workmen not belonging to any trade union.) 

No doubt it can be demonstrated that it's a 
wonderful thing for the Kikuyu to infer that free 
labour is part of the British way of life and that 
it’s always clamouring at the gates of the Tin 
Plate Works to blackleg the TU chaps and help 
the bosses grind the faces of the destitute. 

And what could be more enlightening to 
memsahib’s smallest boy (flashing teeth, unsullied 
affection, amusingly lunatic way of interpreting 
memsahib’s instructions) than to learn that even 
in England, his bwana’s England, the lowest form 
of servitude is richly rewarded. Proof of this is 
in the dialogue between John Barthwick, MP, the 
wealthy Liberal, and Mrs. Jones, his charwoman 
(Charwoman : a non-resident servant who is given 
the most menial tasks): 

BARTHWICK: You get half-a-crown a day, is 
that it? 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, sir, and my dinner; but some 
times it’s only half a day, and that’s eighteenpence. 
Chieftains of the Turkhana will no doubt nod 

their aristocratic heads in approval when, having 
been imbued by the enlightening educationists 
with the streamlined ideas of the British way of 
life, they read the lines in Loyalties which will 
confirm, in the strongest dramatic terms, all they 
have been told of British honour ticking away in 
the heart of British life: 

CANYNGE: We're as anxious to believe Dancy 
as you, Colford, for the honour of the Army and 
the Club. 

Why, it’s just the sort of thing they've heard in 
many a sundowner conversation on many 4 
bungalow balcony. They will know that they 
can embark for England, : 
the London School of 
Economics and beauty to- 
morrow and find things 
just as they expect them to 
be. Galsworthy has exem- 
plified it all. 
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«,., makes all the difference to me and the two 
boys — that extra £3 a week...” 


Mrs. Rutherford was our new neighbour. Although a widow, she seemed 
to manage quite well. When we got to know each other, she told me she 
had an income from the Prudential policies her.husband had taken out. 
My husband was so impressed that he felt he ought to make similar 
provision for me, and made an appointment with the local Prudential 
man. That’s some years ago and you have no idea what peace of mind 
that “Heritage” policy has meant to us both. 
Other families can have the same security. 





Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 
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advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
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to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





H Head Office: 12-29 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 





























Is there a 
psychiatrist 
in the house? 
























DAY it needs something of a conscious 

effort to retain one’s mental balance. So 
many influences bombard the mind — the 
hoardings, the films, TV and radio, the news- 
papers. And perhaps the daily newspaper is 


the most pervasive, most habit-forming, in- 





























fluence of all. Hence the need for a sane, 
a healthy, newspaper such as the Manchester 
Guardian. 

But please do not approach the Manchester 
Guardian with any feeling of primness. You 
will find the Guardian a most lively compan- 
ion—always shrewd, often irreverent. It is 
nice in its speech; carries its learning lightly; 
judges people and events calmly and in 
context. 

In brief, the Guardian is a mature news- 
paper whose international reputation has 
never obscured its essential humanity. You 
are likely to like it. 
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of the defects which affect the behaviour of metals under 
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One and a half million times 
larger than life 


You are looking atsomething which, until recently, has 
never been § seen by, the human eye. It is a photograph of 
a metal compound, magnified 14 million times, showing 
lines of molecules one ten millidnth of a centimetre apart. 


A TI scientist took the photograph using an electron 
microscope at T I’s research laboratories near Cambridge 
as a first step in a study of the strength, fracture, fatigue 
and creep of metals. Direct photographs have been taken 


stress. The further study of these defects and their move- 
ment may eventually lead to the development of metals, 
very much stronger than those at present available. 


Over 200 scientists and technologists are working for the 
community through TI. Some long-range projects are 
regarded as a contribution to the pool of knowledge, but 
the results of the main body of work are to be seen in the 
design and quality of the wide range of existing products 
and the new products and processes which stem from TI’s 
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STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION 
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HAVE been for a month in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Queen City of the West, lecturing to breathless 
sophomores, striding round the maple-studded 
campus, listening to Louis Armstrong, drinking 
Bourbon, seeing the old river towns, those Chel- 
tenhams in white wood, visiting Kentucky, the 
home of horse-worship, seeing the houses of 
millionaires in the generously laid-out suburbs of 
Cincinnati, suburbs which stretch for miles over 
wooded and grassy hills, looking at much really 
fine modern architecture, glass and stone inter- 
pretations of the teahouses of Japan, hearing 
about the Cincinnati house of the Wurlitzers 
of cinema organ fame, whose dining-room floor 
very slowly revolves so that at the beginning of 
a meal you are facing a wall and by the end of it 
you are looking out of the window to the wind- 
ing Ohio, visiting too some of the worst slums 
I have seen which are mercifully being pulled 
down—all this I have done on the eastern borders 
of the Middle West, and 1860 over there seemed 
as old to me as Perpendicular does here, and 
Red Indians scemed as long ago as Anglo- 
Saxons, and what is time anyway?—all this I 
have done and learned one thing, which all who 
have been to America know, that the Americans 
care for their old buildings and look after those 
which have beauty far more reverently and con- 
servatively than we look after ours. What could 
be more appropriate than that I should mark my 
return to our green, varied and still beautiful 
island with a 


CasuaLty List 


BerksHirE: Denford, Holy Trinity Church. 
Gothick, designed 1830-34 by J. B. Papworth, 
in a park, and made as a deliberate fanciful 
contrast with the severe stone house, said to 
be by Wyattville, near which it stands. 

Bristo.: *St. Mary-le-Port tower. Singularly 
elegant, late medixval addition to this famous 
city skyline. 

Devon: Newton St. Cyres. A dozen thatched cot- 
tages, Elizabethan and in good condition, to 
be demolished to straighten the road, 

Plymouth. Ring o’ Bells, Fifteenth-century inn 

with oak doorways, panelling and plasterwork, 
all destroyed. Stone entrance to be preserved. 

*Plymouth. Looe Street. Two Elizabethan houses, 

*Plymouth. The Barbican. A picturesque water- 
side which compares with Polperro and Meva- 
gissey, with historic associations, Because the 
Council will get a good Treasury grant for 
pulling it down and building modern flats, 
they prefer to demolish rather than preserve 
and repair, 

Dorset: *Ringstead. Radar pylons threaten the 
appearance of Weymouth bay and take the 
remoteness from the old village and one of 
the very few but unspoiled accessible beaches 
between Margate and Weymouth. 

Dustin: *Gate Theatre. This Georgian building 
has long been famous as a repertory theatre. 
It may yet be saved if its patrons and ad- 
mirers subscribe, The Irish don’t seem so bent 
on destruction as we are in England. 

Essex: *Mistley Park Lodge. Elegant Robert 
Adam building, c. 1780, neglected, looking for 
a purchaser. 

Wanstead Conservative Club. Late Georgian. 
Fut: Plas Teg. Grand early Renaissance, 1610. 
HEREFORDSHIRE: Aramstone Park. Brick Georgian, 

formal and handsome, c. 1740. 

Hertrorpsuire: Kimpton Hoo, 

eighteenth-century furnishing. 


1660, with 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


Hunts: *St. Ives. Georgian and neglected. 

Kent: *Queenborough. 73-91 High Street. An 
important part of a quite unspoiled and attrac- 
tive old riverside town. Repair would be 
possible at about £250 per house. 

LonDoN: Lewisham, Heathfield House. 
Regency. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone. 
Late eighteenth-century brick in good order. 
Dickens lived at No. 1. 

MippLesex: *Uxbridge Market House. The local 
Council wishes to destroy this Georgian 
pillared brick market house, so charming and 
essential a feature of the old town. 

Oxrorb: *Cherwell Lodge. Charming Late Geor- 
gian on the St. Clement's bank of Magdalen 
Bridge. 

SoMeRSET: Bath. The tower of the cighteenth- 
century church of St. James’s. Elegant Italian- 
ate tower, rebuilt 1848 by G. P. Manners. A 


Large 
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feature of the Bath skyline and a Classic foil 
to the Abbey. 

Surrey: Richmond. Maids of Honour shop front. 
Late Georgian and the last distinguished old 
shop front left in the main streets of the town. 

*Richmond. Queen Elizabeth Almshouse. Straw- 
berry Hill Gothick, 1767. 

Sussex: *Brighton. The Blind School, Eastern 
Road, by Somers Clark, architect of St. 
Martin's, Brighton, and later surveyor of St- 
Paul’s Cathedral. A unique and distinguished 
essay in Venetian Gothick. Both the Brighton 
Corporation and the local Regency Socicty 
asked the Ministry of Health to preserve the 
building. The Minister of Health, Mr. D-~ 
Vosper, refused to allow a Preservation Order 
to be made on it. 

“Worthing. The Archway, Park Crescent, by 
A. H. Wildes, 1829. As impressive an atchi- 
tectural feature of Worthing as the Greek 
buildings on Calton Hill to Edinburgh. 

Witts: *Wardour Castle, by James Paine, 1770-7 
Magnificent Classic, neglected and empty. 

I have put asterisks against those buildings and 

places for which there is yet a faint hope, pro- 
vided local feeling is aroused. 


() The Dangers of Doodling ) 


By STRIX 


TérE-A-TETE 

A. Extract from a Despatch, dated April 11, 
1957, to the Foreign Office from HM Ambassador 
in Strelsau. 


... Accordingly, without waiting for in- 
structions, I demanded to see the Foreign 
Minister, who acceded to my request for an 
interview with more promptitude than is his 
wont. ... M. Parolles (who appeared to me 
to have aged considerably under the strain of 
the past three weeks) was wholly unable, and 
indeed scarcely attempted, to justify his 
Government’s decision to requisition for use 
as a military brothel the premises hitherto 
occupied by the British Council; and when I 
raised the question of adequate compensation 
he evaded the issue, which he attempted to 
obscure by quoting an old Ruritanian proverb. 
I took the opportunity of suggesting that 
neither indecency nor irrelevance were the 
surest corner-stones on which to build the 
foundations of a new Anglo-Ruritanian under- 
Standing; and, after briefly adumbrating the 
scope (though not, I need hardly say, the 
nature) of the measures which Her Majesty’s 
Government might feel themselves obliged to 
adopt in the face of continued Ruritanian in- 
transigence, I took my leave. 

Throughout our conversation M. Parolles’s 
ears were twitching more violently than usual, 
and I feel bound to modify the scepticism ex- 
pressed in my dispatch (X/YZ 21227 of 17 
March, 1957: Account of Official Reception 
in honour of Mr. F. Noel-Baker and _ the 
Lutterworth Trumpet-Majorettes) concerning 
recent rumours about his state of health... . 


B. Extract from a Report, dated April 11, 1957, 
to the Dux of Ruritania from his Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


. . . The British Ambassador’s request for an 
interview had been couched in peremptory 
terms, and on his arrival at the Foreign Ministry 
I arranged for him to be kept waiting for three- 
quarters of an hour... . Sir Hector’s manner 
was agitated; I formed the impression that he 
is, or soon will be, on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. The almost hysterical vehemence 
with which he protested against our action in 
terminating the lease of No. 43 Zilliacuplasi 
provided further confirmation that our sus- 
picions about the so-called ‘British Council’ were 


correct and that the building has in fact beers 
used as a centre of espionage and subversion. 
. . . When Sir Hector attempted to argue that 
his Government were entitled to some monetary 
compensation, I took the opportunity of re- 
minding him of our old proverb about the virgin 
and the louse. Although, like all his country- 
men, deficient in a sense of humour, Sir Hector 
seemed disconcerted by my jeu d’esprit, and 
launched into a tirade—obviously intended to 
be minatory—in which such phrases as ‘view 
with grave concern,’ ‘seriously impair the fabric 
of and ‘appropriate measures’ recurred... . B 
terminated the interview by saying that I had - 
urgent matters to discuss with the Guatemalan 
Chargé d’Affaires. It is charitable to ascribe to 
the alcoholism of which he is notoriously a victim 
the altogether pathetic manner in which the 
Ambassador made his démarche. . . . 
Wait For It 

‘I am told,’ began our host; then broke off to 
relume his cigar. 

The huge lighter, raised suddenly into promi- 
nence from among the rest of the silver on the 
dinner table, was revealed as a sort of pretender- 
cruet, a vulgarian attached to a regiment in whose 
ranks it would remain always on probation. We 
guessed that it had been presented to its owner. 
in a warm boardroom, by his colleagues and 
subofdinates. 

‘Iam told, he repeated. 

As the docile bulbous flame exparded and con- 
tracted round the end of his cigar, the words 
floated about us in the contrived moment of 
suspense. They had been spoken with an offhand 
unction; we guessed the speaker to be very near 
the centre of affairs. His tone conjured up a 
vision of influential hands being laid on his sleeve 
as he prepared to enter a salon, of the CIGS’s 
Rolls crackling the gravel of his Surrey drive on 
a Sunday afternoon, of notes, scribbled on the 
back of order papers, converging on the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery when he appeared 
in it. 

His tone was not pontifical; it was weighty, 
measured, authoritative. He would not—he prab- 
ably could not—tell us all. He was unlikely to 
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be indiscreet. We 
pectantly. 

‘I am told,’ said our host, his great face 
wreathed in smoke like an idol’s in incense, ‘that 
the Government is far from happy about the in- 
ternational situation.’ 

He paused. 

‘Very far from happy,’ he repeated. He put 
his enormous lighter back on the table with a 
small, but incisive, thud, and relapsed into 
silence. 

CONCEDING A POINT 

‘But at least,’ urged the minor politician’s 
friend, ‘his last speech had a certain cogency?’ 

The minor politician’s enemy made a small, 
guileful gesture of assent and said : 

‘His utterances are always distinguished by the 
quality you mention. But the note struck is 
irrelevant, shrill and unavailing. His most cogent 
speeches remind me of nothing so much as the 
whistle of a passing locomotive which intrudes 
upon the broadcast description of a Test Match.’ 

‘Of course,’ he added, glancing sideways at the 
first speaker and infusing into his voice a note 
of generosity, ‘such interventions hardly matter 
if nothing much is happening at the time.’ 

MANLY RESIGNATION 

‘Being cuckolded,’ said the cavalry officer, ‘is 
like going bald. By the time you realise it is 
happening, it is too late to do very much about 
at.” 


listened, mevertheless, ex- 
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THE SLICE 











OST PEOPLE think bread is just bread—but Science 

is far from being fobbed off with simple explana- 
tions of this kind. Scientists have been doing a big thick 
slice of research. They have emerged from their back- 
rooms with these findings. Bread is an excellent food in 
itself. It could give us as much as three quartcrs of the 
energy we, and our rampaging children, use up in a 
day.1 And bread provides body-building proteins, and 
essential vitamins and minerals? into the bargain. 

A Special Report! by-those distinguished nutritional 
authorities Professor McCance and Dr. Widdowson says 
“Probably the most important finding concerns the high 
nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man”. Meaning bread, of course. And a 
Panel of eminent scicntists and medical men under the 
Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen records this 
view: “Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British dict’’.* 

What more is there to say ? Only this—see that your 
family eats plenty of bread, good and fresh, every day. 


§. Medical Research Council Special Report Serics No. 287, 
ublished by H.M.S.O. 
All flour must contain — per 100 grams of flour: Iron— not 
less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B, —not less than 0.24 milli- 
rams. Nicotinic acid —not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
- Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I,. 





Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HERE were no cheers or fanfares when a 
‘oan but important, piece of gastronomic 
history was made the other day. A new English 
cheese was marketed. 

As there have probably never been much more 
than a couple of dozen home-produced cheeses, 
it was an occasion. You can imagine the ballyhoo 
there would have been in America; the fétes and 
town bands with which the French Jaiterie dis- 
tricts would have celebrated. As it was, the new 
cheese appeared unticketed on the counter of 
Paxton and Whitfields in Jermyn Street, where 
inquiring customers were invited to taste. 

It comes from Lancashire; a hard-pressed white 
cheese speckled through with chopped sage 
(there have been sage cheeses before in Derby- 
shire, but not in Lancashire); and it costs 4s. a 
pound. And I found I could enjoy it after dinner 
—not a common virtue in English cheeses. 

Numerically, if not gastronomically, British 
cheeses are overwhelmed by the continental pro- 
duct. At Paxtons, of the eighty-four different 
cheeses on sale, only fourteen are British. May 
this not be because our cheeses, excellent though 
they are with bread and beer, are not so good at 
the end of a meal—there being more demand 
for the late-meal cheese today? 

The noble exception is, of course, Stilton. 
Miss Doris Mitchell, who has been at Paxton and 
Whitfields for the past twenty-nine years, is 
anxious to destroy, among other myths about 
cheese, the ‘port wine’ Stilton snobbery. ‘All port 
does to a good Stilton is to make it a messy mush.’ 
She also condemns the Stilton ‘spooners’ and 
‘horizontal slicers.’ ‘The correct way is to cut it 
like a slab of cake—downwards.’ And for 
Camembert, ‘You should eat the whole of the 
Camembert and not leave the rind and half the 
cheese attached to it. The rind is perfectly clean.’ 

Miss Mitchell has discovered that the old- 
fashioned way of keeping cheese is the best; and 
she should know, for all cheeses come into 
Paxtons new and are ripened on the premises. 
The Cheddars being sold now are nine months 
old. ‘That means we bought when the cows were 
on grass. Dry fodder does not give such a 
creamy cheese.’ Stilton takes three months to 
mature, but creamy cheeses like Brie and Camem- 
bert ripen in three to four days after their arrival 
in Britain. When buying this type of cheese it is 
obviously wise to shop where there is a fairly 
quick turnover. 

Never keep cheese in a refrigerator. The best 
method is to wrap it in clean, dry greaseproof 
paper and keep it in a cool, dry cupboard. And 
if you buy in quantities of a pound or more and 
cut from both sides of the piece, your cheese will 
not dry up so quickly and will not end up as 
only fit for a rarebit. For this the best cheese, 
Miss Mitchell believes, is Lancashire Leigh at 
3s. 4d. a pound. 

If I have sounded rather depressing about our 
home-produced cheeses, let me end with some 
cheering news from the Commonwealth. Recently 
Canada has been sending us some excellent 
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connoisseur cheeses. These include a Cheddar. 
like Black Diamond at 4s. 8d. a pound ang 
Cherry Hill, a wine cheese, at 21s. each. 

7 * * 


The drip-dry, you-don’t-need-to-iron shirt, this 
spring's big sales promotion act, is far from being 
the trouble-free wonder garment it purports to 
be. The process is simply a more drastic appli- 
cation of the resin coating used on cotton to make 
it crease-resisting; and the coating makes the shirt 
as non-porous and clammy as the early nylon 
shirts. The answer is to wash the shirt several 
times in very hot water to remove some of the 
coating—though, of course, you end up witha 
shirt that does need a light ironing! 

The Marks and Spencer chain, who went more 
cautiously into ‘drip-drys’ than other firms, haye 
now produced one: but they admit the coating 
is much less drastic than in many other branded 
non-iron shirts. ‘The drip-dry, non-iron shirt is 
a useful emergency garment, but no one is pre- 
tending it looks or feels as good as a well- 
laundered cotton shirt.’ They are more hopeful 
about the new blended cotton and Terylene 
material soon to be marketed. 

* * * 


Most of the labour-saving devices sold today 
are manufactured by US firms or their British 
associates. So I am pleased to report that a 
new Dishlex fully automatic dish-washing 
machine is the invention of a Scots engineer and 
is made in Monmouthshire. 

As I believe a dish-washer will be the next 
piece of kitchen equipment on the list for families 
who already own a washing machine and a 
refrigerator, I was interested to see its 
performance. 

It seemed, in the very short space of four 
minutes, to do a washing-up for a family of four 
very efficiently. The machine has its own electric 
water heater. You place dishes and pre-soaked 
pans in plastic-covered trays and add a teaspoon- 
ful of special detergent. The machine washes, 
rinses and switches off automatically. Dishes dry 
with the heat left in the machine after steam has 
been allowed to escape. The price is high—- 
approximately £150—but against this you can 
offset the saving on towels and scourers. 

. * * 


‘I selfishly cursed you for drawing attention 
to Helford River oysters at 4s. 3d. a dozen, 
writes an East Preston correspondent, ‘now they 
have disappeared from my fishmonger’s.’ I should 
hate to think that a commendation in this columa 
is going to mean that selected foods will dis- 
appear from the market! In this case I am assured 
by Mac Fisheries that the Helford oysters are 
available in good quantities in branches both in 
London and in the country. But if readers do 
have difficulties, do please write and let me know. 
; * * * 

Summer approaches. ...1 see that Lady 
Docker, shopping for a fourteen-day holiday, has 
bought fourteen swim suits. 
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GOING ABROAD? 


‘Tuese two folders are proving very useful to 
prospective travellers, 

Foreign Travel summarises the many ways 
in which Lloyds Bank can assist customers who 
intend going abroad. Continental Holidays — 
what the { is worth shows the value in British 
money of the notes or coins most commonly 
used in twelve European countries. 

Both are available on request at any branch 
of Lloyds Bank. 








LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 






































The Right Hon. the EARL OF WOOLTON, cu. 
appeals for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes: ‘In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer—re- 
search conducted with infinite and 
laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment. 
In pursuit of the greatest gift science 
might give to humanity, the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund is ex- 
tending its work at Mill Hill to still 
more up-to-date laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I trust the 

~ public will give it the support it so 
richly deserves.” 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron : Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 





The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State 
aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 
Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., FRCS, at Roya! College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, WC2 
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century. They called it Rio de Natal, 


and they often anchored at the = 


entrance in search of fresh water 
and food: occasionally, too, they 
landed imsubordinate shipmates on 
fits deserted shores to repent their 


ways at leisure. It was, however, not until 1824 that a 
group of men under the leadership of Lieutenant F. G. 
Farewell, R.N. sailed from the Cape and founded on 
the northern shore of the lagoon a settlement which 
they called Port Natal. Eleven years later the name 
was changed to D’Urban in honour of Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, a veteran of the Peninsular Wars, who was 
then Governor of the Cape Colony. Throughout the 
years Durban continued to grow and has now become 
the finest town and the busiest port on the East coast 
of Africa. Ideally situated on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, Durban is also a popular holiday resort, famed 
for its wide avenues shaded with gaily flowering trees 
and shrubs. It is a colourful city in which mingle 
people of many races, not the least picturesque being 


the Zulu ricksha boys in their gay costumes, feathered 


head-dresses and tinkling beads. 


Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Durban are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Durban and elsewhere in the Union of South 


Africa are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 






DURBAN: The vast lagoon on 
which Durban is situated was well. ©): 
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What is a. 
BOOMERANG 


voyage ? 


Let P. & O. tell you. A Boomerang Voyage is an opportunity to 
visit Australia at a moderate cost. You can travel there and back, 
first class, for £290, a saving of £140 or more on the ordinary fare, 


When can you go? You sail outwards between February Ist 
and May 3lst and return between September Ist and December 
31st of the same year or next, giving you between 6 anc 18 months 


in Australia. 


Are there other advantages? Yes, the voyage itself is a 
holiday. It’s comfortable—nothing’s more so than a P. & O. liner 
—it’s exciting, with colourful places to visit, like Aden, Bombay 
and Colombo yet you.gan relax in sunshine and sea air, enjoy the 
best of food prepared by an expert chef. You will not only like 
Australia—you will enjoy getting there by P. & O. 


Ask your Loca! Travel! Agent for details 


or apply direct to 








Pp. & O. 14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 








wuitehall 4444 


122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Avenue 8000 











In fact, }% more—making it 33% net. 


That makes an investment in the “ Planet” 

outstandingly profitable. And, it is import- 
ant to remember, the “ Planet” is not only one of the oldest but 
one of the soundest of Building Societies, and a founder member 
of The Building Sociéties Association. Its liquid resources are 
ample —well above the Association’s recommendation. It 
exercises all the restraints of a cautious yet enterprising Building 
Society, thereby offering an investment security equal to any, 


superior to most. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


3.” 
4 


NET PER ANNUM 


equal to 64°, on investments 
taxable at standard rate 


The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for details, Accounts and Application Form to 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2. 





Tel: Monarch 8985 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘And the Other Writer’ 
Anglo-Saxon Platitudes 





Grahame Greene 


Peter Ure, M. R. Ridley, 
Burns Singer, Mary Holtby 
Keir Hardie Robert Blake 
Strix Group-Capt. Guy Tyrrell, David E. Connolly 
Mental Healihmanship Dr. Donald MclI. Johnson, MP, 
Ivor R. M. Davies 


John Osborne, 
Anthony Creighton 


Francis Watson 
Rev. D. E. Lilley 
David Yellowlees 


The Angry Young Man 


Censorship 
Fair Deal for the Clergy 
British Farming 





‘AND THE OTHER WRITER’ 


Sir—I am delighted to see that my friend Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh has received £3,000 as damages from 
the Beaverbrook Newspapers and Another. As in his 
previous case against Miss Rebecca West and Messrs. 
Macmillan, I seem to appear im the rather anomalous 
position of ‘another writer.’ 

Mr. Faulks, announcing the settlement, said 
that the article was under the heading, in very 
heavy type, ‘ReBeccA West AtracKs EVELYN 
WauGw’ and another writer. Beside a photograph 
of the plaintiff appeared the words, in heavy 
type: ‘They [the plaintiff and the other writer] 
have created a climate of crackbrain confusion 
between virtues and vices ...a climate in 
which the traitor flourishes.—The Times, 
April 5. 

I feel that to prevent misunderstanding I should 
mention that I did not bring an action for. libel 
against Miss West and the others concerned, not be- 
cause I agreed with Miss West’s remarks, but for 
two reasons: (1) that I am disinclined as an author 
to bring a libel action against another author and | 
could only detect in Miss West’s remarks a pitiable 
confusion of mind, and (2) in the case of the Beaver- 
brook Newspapers Ltd. a libel action would have 
brought me in too close a contact with an organisa- 
tion which I prefer to keep at a proper distance.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
C6 Albany, W1 


ANGLO-SAXON PLATITUDES 


Sir,—I have written Mr. Kingsley Amis’s comments 
on long poems in English out on a slip of paper (for 
ready reference) thus: 
, Rag Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost: remote and 
rigid. 
Troilus and Criseyde: footling rigmarole. 
Sir Gawain, Havelock, etc.: nobody in full 
possession of his faculties could enjoy them. 
Beowulf: a star turn of the Oxford English 
School. 
Should I ever in the future feel uncertain about Mr. 
Amis’s taste and judgement, I shall be able to turn 
to this slip of paper and banish any doubts. I am 
sorry that he did not have space to deal with The 
Dunciad, The Prelude and The Ring and the Book; 
indeed, the only crit’cism I would make of his in- 
valuable article is th,,, he devoted the larger portion 
~f, to the book 4¢ was reviewing.—Yours faith- 
ully, 
’ PETER URE 
King’s College, University of Durham, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


Sir,—The range of enjoyment of a reader who finds 
Piers Plowman boring, and Troilus and Criseyde a 


_ ‘footling rigmarole,’ must be unhappily limited. Mr. 


Amis’s article on ‘Anglo-Saxon Platitudes’ suggests 
two quotations: 

1. ‘Missing so much and so much.’ 

2. ‘Can we do nothing for the man in the cart?’ 

‘Nothing but sympathise.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 
M. R. RIDLEY 
Cholmeley Park, Highgate, N6 
* 

Sir,—That a weekly of such standing as your own 
should publish Mr. Amis’s review of a new translation 
of Beowulf alarms one with the renewed realisation 
of the power of a reputation—even a bad reputation. 

After Mr. Amis has blinded himself in the public 
service, he may (though I doubt it) be able to 
criticise Milton’s lack of interest in human relation- 
ships. When he has suffered (and I hope he never 
will) from private calamities as great as those endured 
by Spenser he will be entitled to think The Faerie 
Queene a bore. When he has written one poem, one 
solitary poem, he will be in a position to consider, 
though I don't think he will condemn, Mr. David 
Wright's ‘lack of poetic skill.” As for Chaucer—well, 
Chaucer hada sense of humour which Mr. Amis 
hasn’t, in spite of his pretensions. His closest 
approximation is an unbalanced and barren bitter- 
ness. 

In some ways I find relief in realising that such 
arrogant pups as Mr. Amis will never be able to 
understand what poetry’s all about. Their ignorance 
will always prevent them from effectually attacking 
it. But, Sir, that does not apply to you nor to the 
lack of sensitivity which allolvs you to foist their 
stupidity and ill-nature upon the public.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BURNS SINGER 
40 Pattison Road, NW2 
* 


Sirn— It is tempting to say that nobody in full 
possession of his faculties’ could class Chaucer with 
Gower, or Sir Gawain with Havelock, and | should 
be interested to meet an English don who so con- 
fused his ‘certificates of merit.’ Such a man would 
be equally capable, one supposes, of applying 
Aristotelian canons to Beowulf, Where was this ‘ring’ 
of deluded dons when I was toiling through the 
potty little syllabus that was made to look so hard? 
—Yours faithfully, 

MARY HOLTBY 
12 Moreton Road, Oxford 


KEIR HARDIE 


Sir,—I cannot claim to rival Mr. Pelling’s encyclo- 
pedic and reverential knowledge of early British 
Socialism. It may be that I worded my remarks about 
Keir Hardie’s opinions rather too sweepingly. Surely, 
however, the view that Keir Hardie’s policy was to 
stir up and exacerbate animosity between the 
classes is not invalidated by the fact that he did on 
occasions oppose a particular theory of class war, 
nor was his general hostility to the rich greatly 
mitigated by his friendship with some rich men. 

The point of my article was that, although Keir 
Hardie’s attitude was understandable given his 
background and the circumstances of his time, it 
should be recognised for what it is—a piece of past 
history, not a guide to present conduct. It is about 
as relevant to the needs of Socialist policy today as 
Mr. Ted Hill's impassioned reference to ‘soup 
kitchens.’ Socialists who worship Keir Hardie, like 
Conservatives who idolise Disraeli, are liable to find 
themselves the slaves of antique shibboleths and an 
outworn creed.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 

Great Plumstead, Norfolk 


STRIX 


Sir,—Mr. Robert Waterhouse ‘wonders,’ in the corre- 
spondence columns of your issue of April 5, ‘how 
many of your readers are as sick.of Strix’ as he is. 

I, in my turn, wonder how many of your readers, 
on reading Mr, Waterhouse’s venomous and unjusti- 
fied attack on Strix, felt that the former must be a 
man of peculiar temperament compounded of pom- 
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posity and malice: pompous, because, on his own 
confession, the bus conductor’s cheerful ‘Ducks’ 
makes the august Mr. W. wince; malicious, because 
in his vicious and insulting remarks he ignores. the 
fact that Strix’s complaint is directed against a few 
individuals who are ‘arbitrarily as well as sparsely 
distributed and whom one may not encounter for 
weeks, moving through a world of sunny dispositions 
in which everybody is out to help everybody else.’ 

Few will not, at one time or another, have had to 
put up with gratuitous rudeness from what Mr. W. 
terms ‘a social inferior,” and in my opinion there 
was every justification for Strix’s comments. 

As for being ‘sick of him’ (in the elegant phrase- 
ology of Mr. W.), there will, I imagine, still be a very 
large number of your readers who look forward each 
week to Strix’s contributions, in which a wise dis- 
crimination, wit and common sense are happily 
blended. Viva Strix! —-Yours faithfully, 

GUY TYRRELL 
103 Marlborough Road, Donnybrook, Dublin 

* 

Sir—I read with disappointment your  corre- 
spondent’s criticism of Strix in your issue of April 5. 
With disappointment that apparently not everybody 
gets the same feeling of satisfaction and agreement 
with the author on reading Strix’s essays as I. 

Your correspondent cites two essays for particular 
criticism: ‘The British Nihilists’ and ‘The Point of 
No Return.’ Let us consider these in turn, Mr. 
Waterhouse thinks it a ‘now outmoded trick of seek- 
ing to deride a social inferior by laborious lopping 
of the aspirates from the offender's reported speech.’ 
Is this in fact derision? I think not. If a person pro- 
nounces a word, say help, as ‘elp, why not spell 
it so? Your correspondent admits ‘regional intona- 
tion in the north and west, but with all the aitches 
intact.’ This is surely because the dropping of aitches 
is the habit of the Cockney. Certainly, the Liverpool 
whacker does not drop his aitches as does his 
metropolitan counterpart. 

‘The Point of No Return’ was not intended, I 
am sure, as a criticism of the literary style of Seal 
Morning; this, as Mr, Waterhouse points out, was 
done elsewhere in the same issue, No, Strix’s essay 
was concerned with the implausibility of the material 
based on personal knowledge of the Highlands. 
This was hardly ‘niggling’ or ‘atrabiliar dissection 
of some harmless book.’ It was merely an essay con- 
cerned with the inconsistencies in Miss Farre’s book 
with fact. 

I hope that for a long time yet I shall have the 
privilege of reading Strix’s essays.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID E. CONNOLLY 
‘Aysgarth,’ 158 Long Lane, Liverpool, 15 


MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 


Sir,—It is true that at Gloucester, Nottingham, York, 
Oldham and maybe one or two other places, social 
psychiatric services have developed as ‘isolated ex- 
periments’ in just that manner to which I paid tribute 
in my ‘Certified’ article. But why is it that there is 
denied to forty-nine people what is accessible to the 
fiftieth? For what other reason than the complacency 
and obscurantism that surround the problem of 
mental illness today in its general context and that 's 
so amply exhibited in the two letters contributed to 
your columns by Mr. Kenneth Robinson? 

‘Hanno’ declares himself for Mr, Robinson. I am 
unable, however, to avoid the feeling that, had he 
been a certified patient within the sphere of ad- 
ministration of a medical superintendent whose 
‘powers resemble those of a medieval mogarch or 
a modern totalitarian dictator,’ who ‘is sometimes 
wrong, and may on occasions be seriously in error,’ 
who is recruited from ‘doctors with inadequate per- 
sonalities, or who lack the average quantum of drive 








Che Spectator 
APRIL 14, 1832 
It is said that the Russian Government is exil- 
ing the Poles in thousands to Siberia, where 
they are destined to form new settlements. The 
heads of these unhappy wretches are shaved, 
to prevent their escape. 
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and energy’ (my quotations come, of course, from 
his letter), he might well have been on my side in- 
stead. I have, even as things are, not entirely lost my 
hopes of him.—Y ours faithfully, 

DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 
House of Commons, SW1 

* 


Sm,—Mr. Kenneth Robinson, MP, would be a more 
convincing advocate of smearless controversy were 
it not that in a letter of some 500 words he uses 
the following phrases amongst others about Dr. 
Donald Johnson: ‘his distorted description,’ ‘accusa- 
tion he cannot substantiate, ‘disingenuous selection 
of facts,’ ‘wild assault’ and ‘cause he claims to have 
at heart.’ 

Both in the law courts and in the House of 
Commons there is increasing and substantiated evi- 
dence that the present laws relating to mental health 
have resulted, in many cases, in a quite reckless dis- 
regard for the liberty of the individual. Mr. Norman 
Dodds, Dr. Johnson and other MPs find this a 
matter for protest and concern. Not so Mr. Kenneth 
Robinson, the protagonist of the status quo. 

A salutary exercise for Mr. Robinson during the 
forthcoming Parliamentary recess would be to read 
the biographies of Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Shaftes- 
bury and Wilberforce. He might note their treatment 
of the kid-glove reformers who thought that nothing 
ought to be done because things were better than 
they used to be. Mr. Robinson’s reactionary belief 
that reform can be achieved without offending any- 
body could not be substantiated in the face of a 
serious study of social history—Yours faithfully, 

IVOR R. M. DAVIES 
29 Bainton Road, Oxford 


THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 

Sm,—When I agreed to give an interview to the 
Spectator, it did not occur to me that your repre- 
sentative would be employing the techniques of the 
lurid scandal-sheets more widely known in the States. 
I suppose that by this time I should have known 
better than to invite a journalist into my home. Or 
perhaps the piece you printed about myself last week 
was a pastiche written by Mr. Randolph Churchill? 
Anyway, it is obviously a mistake to leave a news- 
paper man alone in one’s room for a few minutes, 
or even to offer him tea—especially with evaporated 
milk. If your interviewer—who, apparently, does not 
write under his own name—had looked more care- 
fully, he would have noticed my bank statement on the 
bookshelves and my personal notebook on the desk. 
(I don’t usually lock these things away when I have 
visitors.) Perhaps he overlooked these things in his 
tour of the room or I was not out long enough. If 
‘ahy other journalist wishes to write a piece about 
myself, I suggest he should contact Mr. ‘Hancock,’ 
who will gladly give him my telephone number which 
for some reason he has omitted from his article. 
If he hasn’t noticed it already, there is a comfortable 
flat-+soof opposite my house and I do not draw the 
curtains until quite late. 


One more point: like most journalists, Mr. 
‘Hancock’ has a poor ear for dialogue and any of 
my friends will look in vain for my own personal 
idiom in the emasculated language used in this 
article-—Y ours faithfully, JOHN OSBORNE 
The English Stage Company Ltd., 

Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, SW1 

* 

Sir,—It’s rather depressing to see that the Spectator 
has joined the ranks of the dog-don’t-eat-dog 
brigade, I had the impression that the article on John 
Osborne was written by some seedy little man in a 
raincoat whose main preoccupation is that of 
habitually peering through bathroom windows. As | 
am the ‘dark-haired gentleman’ mentioned in this 
shoddy piece, I happen to know that your Mr. 
‘Hancock’ isn’t at all seedy and not even under- 
nourished, But judging from his style of journalism, 
he obviously enjoys peering through bathroom 
windows. 

Your reporter would do reasonably well on the 
particular Sunday newspaper he names and equally 
well on its associate newspapers if they were willing 
to depreciate their capital on libel suits whilst he 
pries with grubby fingers into other people’s letters 
and personal effects as he did on this occasion. We 
all know that journalists have to pander to their par- 
cular readership—and we usually know which jour- 
nalist to avoid if we don’t want the truth distorted. 
Consequently, one is rather taken aback when hos- 
pitality is accepted by what can only be the English 
version of Confidential in Spectator’s clothing. 

I am not setting up as an Osborne Protection 
Society—Osborne is more than capable of protecting 
himself in his own particular manner and you know 
as well as I do that he could knock Mr. ‘Hancock’ 
and his pals sideways if he wanted to. 

Having had the bad taste to accept and publish 
this nauseating article and to save yourself any em- 
barrassment, you'll probably apply rule number four 
—suppression—to this letter. In any case, I shall 
warn all my friends and associates against the 
Spectator and the clammy-handed methods it em- 
ploys.—Yours faithfully. 

ANTHONY CREIGHTON 
Motor Yacht Egret, Cubitt’s Yacht Basin, 
Chiswick, W4 


CENSORSHIP 


Sir.—In view of your references to the refusal of 
Smith's bookstalls to handle Randolph Churchill’s 
book, would it interest you to know that this sort 
of thing is not a new practice? In 1932 my first book, 
a novel, met a similar fate at the hands of the same 
firm, and since it was otherwise well received and 
reviewed this treatment by a large bookselling firm 
was something of a blow to a young author. 

I have looked up correspondence of the time, 
which shows that Messrs. Smith, though refusing to 
accept any copies for display or stock at their 
branches, were willing to supply copies to members 
of the public who asked for them, which happened 
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in a number of cases. It is a queer form of com 
mercial morality (1 think the objection was on some 
sort of moral, but not legal, grounds).—Yours faith. 
fully, 

FRANCIS WATSQY 
21 South Grove, Highgate Village, N6 


FAIR DEAL FOR THE CLERGY 
Sir,—Concerning ‘pluralities’ and ‘unions’ | imagine 
there is little, if indeed any, need to remind Mr. 
Beaton that we are not living in an ideal world ang 
are not likely to achieve perfection, individually or 
corporately, on this planet. 

With regard to the episcopate all men are not 
fitted for the office and not all men seek it. 

It is common knowledge that many priests have 
refused the offer of a bishopric because they felt 
they could make a much greater and more valuable 
contribution to the well-being of the Church by the 
use of their pen than by being engrossed in admini- 
stration. 

Is it too much to expect that bishops should be 
chosen for their scholarship, their statesmanship 
and their innate capacity of forming a wise, just and 
impartial judgement of men and affairs without being 
swayed by party labels, irrespective of the university 
which gave them their degree? 

It is just possible, however, that Mr. Beaton would 
feel much happier if, at least, half of our bishops had 
graduated from London.—Yours faithfully, 

. D. E. LILLEY 
Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


BRITISH FARMING 


Sir—In the closing paragraph of your leader 
‘Making Europe’ in your issue of March 29 occur 
these words: ‘Again, the British farmer may prove 
to be a stumbling block, though there can be no 
question of sacrificing the real political and economic 
advantages of closer ties with Europe to the dubious 
benefits of a highly subsidised, protected and over- 
blown farming industry.’ 

To begin with, your first two epithets applied to 
the farming industry give a false impression. Farm- 
ing is subsidised but it is not protected. Almost every 
major industry in this country is protected by either 
import quotas or tariffs, but farming is not. Many 
of us would prefer to have protection of this kind 
in the same way as other industries have it, and to 
dispense with subsidies—the subsidy system was im- 
posed upon us during the war, it was not sought 
by us. 

It should also be made clear that agriculture 
throughout the world is almost universally subsidised 
in one way or another, History gives the key to this, 
in that it shows in how many instances industrial 
depression has followed rural distress and im- 
poverishment, which has been brought about by over- 
production of food: ‘. . . a farmer, that hanged him- 
self on the expectation of plenty’ (Macbeth). So 
widely is this recognised that all the major nations 
underwrite their food producers. 

The above only applies, of course, in time of 
plenty. When the lean years come, as when the 
population increase catches up with food production 
or when there is a war on, no farming subsidy is 
necessary. Indeed, the boot is on the other foot and 
a consumer subsidy is usually applied to keep down 
thetcost of food, plus price control of the farmer's 
products. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the subsidy system, 
which you have attached to farming as a stigma, has 
its reason and its purpose. 

You have described the farming industry as ‘over- 
blown.’ At this moment and for many years to come, 
it would require a very small recession in agricul- 
tural production in this country—about 15 per cent. 
would do it—to bankrupt the nation, Twice within 
the short space of twenty-five years a similar re- 
cession would have meant defeat in war, To all 
who think soundly, who have single-minded faith 
in this island and who recognise the true sources 
of wealth, our farming ind*try can never be over- 
blown until it starts produckig more “than all the 
food we need.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID YELLOWLEES 
2auirhall Farm, Perth, Scotland 
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ontemporary Arts 


Film Fever 


Wuat is a fan? The films this 
week being nothing much, in- 
stead of writing about them I 
have been meditating on this 
individually despised and col- 
lectively cosseted appendage to 
the film industry, a subject which 
has been exercising me for some time and 
that has led me (whom Nature clearly intended, 
so fascinating do I find other people’s letters, 
for a postman) into rummaging through a 
fair number of the fan letters that turn up 
in their thousands from all corners of the 
earth in British studios. Their effect is 
cumulatively baffling. The longer I nose among 
them, the longer become the answers. What is 
a film fan? For practical and statistical purposes 
he is the writer of fan-mail. His more spectacular 
activities include the meeting of trains, the haunt- 
ing of Leicester Square on rainy premiére even- 
ings, the infiltrating of his person into any place 
where stars or near-stars (starlets, if you prefer it) 
may lurk; but his staple industry is the writing of 
admiring letters to people he has never met. Who 
is he? Like the general public, he may be almost 
anyone; but anyone, that is, in a heightened 
condition of the soul. Unlike the average member 
of the public, who is slow and reticent to state 
his views, the film fan is voluble, metaphorical, 
uninhibited. ‘Oceans and oceans of ink,’ I quote 
at random from the pile before me, ‘and millions 
and millions of pens could not be able to express 
my regard for you’; ‘I cry myself to sleep because 
I love you so much’; ‘Honestly, if you knew what 
an extraordinary and marvellous actress you are, 
you would be really pleased with yourself’; ‘My 
hands as I write to you are trembling visibly, my 
heart is palpitating audibly, and a cold sweat is 
breaking out all over me’; ‘I have seen all your 
films, nearly. You're marvellous. I go mad to 
see them and nearly faint.’ Strange to see these 
outbursts rubber-stamped with the date of arrival 
and a curt ‘list’ or ‘photo, ‘biography’ or 
‘synopsis’ scrawled across them. 

Fandom, fannery, or whatever the word may 
be, is mild in scope in this country compared with, 
say, the States, where the business has thrived 
into a middle-sized industry. But it is enough to 
keep a number of people busy in every company. 
A British actor around the top may expect to get 
about 500 letters a week, perhaps more, depend- 
ing on the number of films he has on general 
release, and on whether these are showing in 
epistolarily active parts of the world (like Ghana, 
for instance, where a film’s arrival is greeted, as 
one of the fans put it, by ‘a great rushing to 
witness’ and a consequent great putting of pen to 
paper). Of these, 90 per cent. to 99 per cent. will 
be plain requests for a signed photograph. 

Plain they may be but not (language being what 
it is and their geographical distribution being 
complicated and significant enough to provide 
material for a Ph.D. thesis a hundred years hence) 
dull. Why is it, what possible sociological reason 
can there be to explain that the regional-distribu- 
tion-of-fan-mail chart kept by the largest British 
company shows, for its most recent four-weekly 
period, 1,100 letters from Yugoslavia, with no 
other country in the world sending more than a 
hundred? All companies, all publicity men, con- 
firm the extraordinary exuberance of Yugoslavia 








in the fan-mail business. Next in volubility comes 
Finland, next West Africa and South Africa. The 
Yugoslavs send polite postcards: ‘Dear Miss! !’ 
they begin, or ‘Dear Mister.’ ‘Dear Ladi’ is rare 
and gracious. ‘Will you please bese kind and send 
me one of your photographed with autogramme,’ 
they continue, or ‘I saw you in the filmos wich 
were playing in the cinema, please send me your 
photographi, I gather my dearest stars.’ Ghana 
sends more ceremonious appeals, without (you 
will notice) any split infinitives: ‘I have the 
honour respectful to indite you this letter, please 
my wishers is that I want your free photograph.’ 
The simple-minded amusement to be gained from 
the unskilled use of language is endless. Or, 
from foreign parts again, there are Servicemen, 
breezy, and between the lines autobiographical : 
‘I was wondering if you could oblige a home-sick 
Serviceman with an autographed photograph of 
yourself as a token of remembrance to a terrific 
girl in a terrific film’; often sending something in 
exchange: ‘I hope you will accept these photos 
I have taken during my time out here in the Med. 
The ship is the one I am serving on and I am 
very proud of her.’ Continental girls often send 


photographs of themselves too, not, it appears, . 


with any ulterior motive, but simply in friendly 
exchange. 

But it is the 1 per cent. to 10 per cent. of letters 
over that provide the sobering, touching, be- 
wildering realisation, an individual rather than a 
numerical one, of what an actor may mean to his 
fan, an actress to hers. They are individual enough 
to defy sociological pigeon-holes, but nearly all, 
however hackneyed their subject, however 
illiterate its expression, are written so directly 
from the heart that they become, in some way, 
eloquent. Nearly all are serious, in the sense that 
they expect to be taken seriously, and presume a 
far greater likelihood of the star’s seeing them, 
taking them in and even answering them than is 
ever likely. Few offer constructive criticism, many 
ask for advice and interviews and answers, 
some are love-letters, some ‘rave’ letters from 
adolescents; a few beg. How they are answered in 
detail depends on the company’s policy and the 
publicity manager's personality, but it is safe to 
say that very, very few are dealt with, even 
remotely, by the star. Now stars are busy people, 
and fans may be tiresome and persistent, but the 
amount of pleasure just a signature from the star 
would give (the letter could be written in the 
office just the same) seems worth the trouble, 
since the number of letters involved, when you 
whittle them down, is very small—far less than a 
busy businessman would expect to sign, and with 
such a dazzling deal of joy involved! The com- 
panies, of course, are cunning, and a good pub- 
licity man, by saying ‘Mr. —— has asked me to 
thank you for your delightful birthday card and 
to send you the enclosed photograph of himself, 
which he hopes you will accept with his very 
best wishes,’ will do much to give the impression 
that Mr. has, in fact, got the birthday card 





stowed away in his wallet, But on the whole 
actors treat their fan-mail purely statistically; 
numbers, not sentiments, not even quality, are 
what count, and this attitude must surely come 
through in the answers, even to the least sophisti- 
cated. 

Fans, of course, are a bouncy breed, to be kept 
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(up to a point) at bay by any actor who values 
his private peace; but they are not such raging 
beasts as the remoteness of actors would seem to 
suggest. Film actors have taken on, we are con- 
stantly being told, mythological proportions in 
the modern world; and it has made them cor- 
respondingly mythological and remote. It is 
probably harder to reach a film actor, even 
smallish fry, personally than it is to make contact 
with almost any other profession, even in its 
higher reaches. This is probably the result of tire- 
some experience in the past. And yet, reading so 
many cris de ceur—some of them good-natured, 
sensible, lively, constructive at moments, even 
charming—one is saddened to think of the face 
falling when the inevitable ‘Miss ——— has asked 
me to thank you for your letter’ turns up. How 
easy it would be for the same office to put ‘Thank 
you for your letter’ and for the star to scribble a 
signature at the bottom! The bouncy fans per- 
haps get their deserts; but so many of these letters 
are humble. ‘I don’t suppose a famous girl like 
you would ever write to an ordinary chap like 
me,’ writes a soldier to a very mediocre little 
actress. You're right, chum. She won't, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


John of All Trades 


Gio Ponti the architect, 
designer, painter and editor 
who, with some associates, 
is the subject of a small 
exhibition at Liberty's, has 
been too glibly labelled a 
Universal Man, a title 
which should properly be 
given to someone who does greatly more than 
turn his hand to a variety of enterprises, Ponti 
is perhaps best known here as the proprietor of 
that very influential magazine of architecture and 
design Domus, a monument of Italian post-war 
sophistication. Marry the Architectural Review 
with House and Garden and add the element of 
stylishness to be found in the work of an Italian 
painter such as Campigli (to be seen now, 
incidentally, at the Marlborough Fine Art Ltd.) 
and you will have some impression of this 
efficient and useful glossy. Ponti is by nature 
an editor in all his activities. Very knowledge- 
able about twentieth-century forms, artistic ideas 
and clichés he edits them, without the intellectual 
and visionary fervour proper to the Uomo Uni- 
versale, into a lush and, I must say, an expensively 
vulgar condition. His most famous building, the 
Pirelli skyscraper in Milan, appears as a rewrite 
of the Mies van der Rohe skyscraper projects of 
1919-21. His paintings are modernistic. His habit 
seems to be to take a design idea which has 
reached a stage of acceptance and then by the 
exercise .of his undoubted, if rather eccentric, 
inventiveness to project it into terms which 
amount to unintentional parody. In furniture an 
idea of the times has been to integrate handles 
with the main body of a piece partly by conceal- 
ment partly by building them into the structure 
of door or drawer. A Ponti chest of drawers here, 
with a white-painted front, has large projecting 
rectangular planes of unpainted wood which 
serve. both as handles and as ornament. Words 
cannot convey the particular too-muchness, 
indeed absurdity, of the result. His lavatory bowl 
seems to parody a certain kind of Industrial 
Design conception of what such a thing should 
look like. This interesting little exhibition shows 
a way in which an industrial designer may have 
designs upon our lives. The way which was 
recently indicated in an American design periodi- 
cal by a proud phrase ‘The Race to Design.’ Here 
is a set of cutlery, china and table-mats. The mats 
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are printed with blank spaces on to which the 
plates and knives, forks and spoons are to be 
fitted completing a sort of acrostic. In the first 
place, a piece of bright inventiveness in the game 
of gimmicks and originality. The consequence— 
a whimsical wheeze effective enough, in an 
exhibition but becoming tiresome breakfast- 
time after breakfast-time, like all those other 
design whimsicalities planned to give one a gay 
kitchen or put one’s dining-room into the mood 
for spring—or summer or autumn or winter. The 
economic basis—to make kettles and kitchen 
knives as subject to fashion as hats. As industrial 
designers proliferate and the race to design 
becomes more competitive, the temptation will 
grow to give even our razor-blades a new 
(exciting? elegant?) look. Ponti as a key and 
typical figure in this process is no Uomo Univer- 
sale, but a Jumping John of All Trades. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Royal Occasions 

THe BBC with the help of 
Radiodiffusion Télévision 
Francaise went all out on the 
State visit to France, which 
provided the best pageantry 
since the Coronation. Will it make the English 
view more eager for the development of 
Eurovision? Will it bring the day nearer when 
we shall have a European Common Programme 
to match the Common Market? I doubt it. 
Pageantry is not enough. We were shown the 
plumage but not the living bird; we saw the 
notables but not the people of Paris. If only we 
could have seen some of the delighted republican 
faces outside the Opéra; if only we could have 
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had a close-up of the frozen features of the 
Guards; or if only we could have had more than 
a glimpse of the police marshalling the eager 
crowd. 

Nevertheless, it was a thrilling episode when 
the Queen and the President made the long 
ascent of the grand staircase to the March from 
Aida. Nobody minded, I suppose, that it was an 
Egyptian victory march. One must not be too 
fastidious in these things. On the night before 
the Queen’s visit, the BBC_had the curious idea 
of giving us a play about the Reign of Terror; 
and the Marseillaise, when you come to think of 
it, is a strange anthem with which to welcome 
visiting royalty. How many viewers, how many 
people in Paris wondered what the ghost of Marie 
Antoinette made of it when they saw the Queen 
go to the Louis XV Theatre for the Ballet des 
Fleurs from Les Indes Galantes. After all, strange 
things are said to happen at Versailles. 

Once more there is occasion to _ praise 
Dimbleby’s professional aplomb. The plan was 
for him to remain in his box when the Queen 
went to greet the crowds from the balcony of 
the Opéra, and comment on the reception as he 
saw it on his television screen. But his screen 
went dim. Dimbleby had to take us into his con- 
fidence about the failure but by guess and by 
God he kept the commentary going. 

It seems that I missed a good play in Fritz 
Hochwaelder’s The Public Prosecutor. I was 
watching with several intelligent and expensively 
educated people. After twenty minutes we 
unanimously agreed to switch off. Up to then 
the play appeared to be like any other play about 
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the French Revolution and duller than most, 4 
was wordy and the style of production was that 
of a provincial theatre of thirty years ago, Yey 
some of my colleagues with more patience than 
I had on Sunday night were highly pleased by it. 
The alternative was dreadful—Sunday Night 
at the Palladium, with some repulsive adolescents 
making excruciating rock ’n’ roll noises, They 
appeared only in film, as the LCC has a mercify} 
tule which prevents young people from perform- 
ing on Sunday nights on ITV. It would have 
been worse had they been televised in the flesh, 
The play on Channel Nine was a melodrama called 
Hilda Morgan, about a school teacher in a small 
American town who becomes pregnant by a man 
who intends to marry her, but is killed an hour 
or two after he hears the good news. The girl's 
God-fearing mother behaves vilely, the sister 
offers her life savings to procure an abortion, 
but an old admirer offers to marry her. The 
marriage offer is refused—a theatrical effect 
which may have seemed novel to people who 
were not brought up on Hindle Wakes. The piece 
was well-acted by Barbara Kelly as the school 
teacher and Althea Orr as the puritan mother, 
Since I last contributed to this feature the only 
programme I have watched regularly is The Grove 
Family. This programme is going down and down, 
All the naturalism it once had has disappeared. 
Even Grandma seldom gets a good line. I would 
like them to plan just one more episode in which 
all the family sail away to join Jack’s former 
fiancée in New Zealand, far beyond the reach of 
Channel One. 
JOHN BEAVAN 


Outward Bound 





| Camino Real. By Tennessee 

Williams. (Phoenix.)—Damn 

Yankees. (Coliseum.) 

You have landed up this time 
in a sleazy central American 
piazza peopled by whores, pimps, 
perverts and dead-beats, and 
controlled with a mixture of 
violence and cynical servility by a _ gipsy- 
bawd and the proprietor of the clip-joint 
patronised by the richer inhabitants. There are 
only three ways you can get out of this hole 
(which, apart from a little bored sin, is all you 
will ever want there)}—by striking across a fear- 
some stretch of waterless desert, by fighting your 
way on to the occasional (unscheduled) air- 
flight which will probably crash anyway, or by 
dropping dead and being carted off to the 
laboratory by a pair of giggling street cleaners; 
otherwise you stay where you are, helpless, 
despairing and frustrated. Mind you, you will 
be in the best company, for you will meet Quixote, 
Byron, Casanova and La Dame aux Camélias in 
like case. You will also come across the hero of 
the play, though you may not recognise him in a 
clowr.’s outfit; he is the good, romantic, young 
Mr. USA himself—a cheerful ex-boxing-champ 
with a golden heart ‘the size of a baby’s head.’ 

The action is a gigantic parade of brilliance 
and bathos—a superb character sketch shambles 
on to the stage to be chased off by an insignificant 
murder, a maladroit lovers’ quarrel flits past to be 
replaced by a brilliant crowd scene; all in an 
almost wholly unrelated procession. The language 
is an infuriating mixture of ‘shocking’ and ‘poetic,’ 
and marvellously effective. 

Then there is the question of the allegory. We 
are nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita where 
royal becomes real, the royalty of youth the dis- 
illusionment of middle age. Is one to go on living 
hopelessly with memories or turn escapist, or fall 
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down dead, or trek out into old age? The play at 
its best poses this problem pretty well—mostly by 
means of its character studies—but never really 
answers it, except with an ill-defined belief that if 
you keep your romanticism you won't come to 
much harm in the long run. You can go on cap- 
turing other symbols assiduously throughout the 
evening, you can even get them into the killing 
bottle, but you will never pin them down finally, 
far less label them. Mr. Williams talks in his 
preface to the play of the freedom he felt when he 
was writing it; the result of his freedom is the 
dissipation of his talent in a cloud of gassy images. 

I am more than ever convinced that Peter Hall 
is one of the very best producers we have; granted 
that this play demands a producer’s tour de force 
which he supplies with the greatest ease, he keeps 
astonishingly close to letter and spirit of the 
text, neither of which is at all easy to find, let 
alone interpret. His company seems to me to 
give definitive readings all the way through. In 
particular I shall always remember Harry Andrews 
and Diana Wynyard as Casanova and Mar- 
guerite—as handsome and pathetic a pair of 
washed-out sinners as ever paid for their 
pleasures. No one should miss this evening as a 
virtuoso performance of enormous distinction. 
It is also possible you will find more significance 
in it than I do. 

Damn Yankees is not perhaps the worst musical 
to reach the floor of the Coliseum, but it is a 
pretty scrappy business. About a baseball fan 
who sells his soul to the devil in order to get his 
side to the top of the championship. Full of 
poorish tunes and homespun American _philo- 
sophy about the little woman and ‘heart.’ Some 
good scampering from the ball players and some 
gruesome dorsal writhing from _ ice-maiden 
Belita—one gets the unmistakable impression 
she’s been kept on ice a bit too long. 

DAVID WAIT 
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The Doctor 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


R. DALTON is a most extraordinary man. He 
| 5 aos his book* witha paragraph of specula- 
tion how, if it had not been for his narrow defeat 
at the election of 1931, he might well have become 
leader of the Labour Party in the 1930s and 
Prime Minister after the war. It is true that 
chance plays a large part in political fortunes, 
but it is safe to say that Dr. Dalton is the only 
man in Europe who believes this and the only 
man in Europe who, if he believed it, would 
have printed it. However the accident of the cards 
might have fallen, no one can believe that any 
mere play of chance could have kept Dr. Daiton 
permanently ahead of Lord Attlee. The difference 
in stature is too great. 

Whoever’ made the selection of the extracts 
from this book for the Evening Standard 
rendered Dr. Dalton a very ill service. From them 
the public has derived the impression that 
Socialist politics in those years consisted of 
nothing but a ceaseless intrigue for position, of 
which the Doctor, telephone in one hand and 
carving knife in the other, was continually at the 
centre. Dr. Dalton makes, it is true, no attempt 
at all to conceal his extreme dislike for almost 
all of his Socialist colleagues of those days, and, 
as for what did or did not happen in those con- 
flicts, one can but leave it to those colleagues to 
fight it out with him. But it is important to under- 
stand that such intrigue was not the whole of his 
life. 

Dr. Dalton’s knockabout prose style, whether 
it be in debate or in writing, is vigorous. There 
is at any rate the useful element of surprise in 
the manner in which he sweeps away the whole 
bagful of ideas of such a colleague as Sir Stafford 
Cripps as ‘a piece of clotted nonsense,’ and ‘hell’s 
bells’ as a commentary on an economic policy 
makes up in colour for what it lacks in technical 
precision. But in his more studied prose there is 
a curious quality which makes it sound like a 
parson who is reading the lesson and has got the 
wrong place. As a parodist of Bunyan he is 
second to Lord Beaverbrook alone. Take, for in- 
Stance, his speech as chairman of the Labour 
Party Conference. ‘Mankind stands today at the 
crossroads, hesitant whether to go forward or 
back. Backward into darkness or forward into 
light? We speak unto the people that they go 
forward, for now is the appointed time.’ The 
prophet Isaiah could hardly have done it better. 
There are recurring phrases such as ‘the trumpets 
had sounded for the advance.’ Dr. Dalton’s 
approach in practice to a problem was so entirely 
different from that of the frontal attack of a 
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medieval army that one cannot help wondering 
whether such phrases were deliberately used in 
the hope that they would prove to be funny 
without being vulgar. 

Dr. Dalton’s great personal merit, as he makes 
clear—and as indeed, to do him justice, others 
such as Lord Pakenham also make clear—was 
that he was willing to take much more trouble 
about the young than is common among Front 
Bench politicians. His oddity is his extraordinary 
domination by politics. There are indeed a few 
references to the countryside where he is fond of 
walking, but, though he is a well-read man, there 
is not from beginning to end of the book a single 
reference to anything that was going on in art, 
literature, religion or, indeed, even in sport 
during those years. It is a curiosity. 

But the interest of the book lies, of course, in 
its record of his political opinions, and the record, 
once the personalities are forgotten, is creditable. 
The Doctor lost his seat in the 1931 election and 
was, therefore, out of Parliament until 1935. The 
years from then up till the war were dominated 
by the growing Nazi menace, Legitimate as were 
his criticisms of the Chamberlain Government, 
he perhaps does not allow sufficiently for the very 
real dilemma that both the German and the 
Russian Governments were at that time un- 
scrupulously aggressive. Yet the case against the 
Chamberlain Government is by now sufficiently 
familiar and its mere re-statement would not 
be of great interest. What is of interest is the 
Doctor’s story of his fight to commit the 
Socialist Party during those years to a support 
of rearmament. Whatever the defects of the 
Chamberlain Government—and they were many 
—Socialist policy during those years was frankly 
insane. The Socialists demanded that we ‘stand up 
to Hitler.” They demanded ‘Arms for Spain’ and at 
the same time continued to vote against our 
having arms for ourselves cr Spain or anybody 
else. Even after Munich and Prague they opposed 
conscription. In view of all that happened after- 
wards it is a wonder that men with such a record 
did not go away and hang themselves. Now 
against all that it is to the Doctor’s credit that 
he was one of the few within the party who 
fought a steady, if not very successful, fight. This 
was his finest hour, and on account of it much 
telephoning in less worthy causes may be excused. 

When the war came, the part that he played 
was not so important. He served under Churchill 
first as Minister of Economic Warfare and then 
as President of the Board of Trade, and, though 
one may fairly say that he makes the most of 
both of these two tasks, it is doubtful how great 
an influence he really had on the winning of the 
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war. Whatever the theoretical rights or wrongs 
of blockade, for obvious geographical reasons 
blockade did not play as large a part in the 
second as in the first German war, and the 
trouble about blockade, so long as the Germans 
held all Europe, was that, if things got tight, the 
German would see to it the occupied countries 
rather than Germany suffered from the shortage. 
He had the nominal ministerial responsibility for 
special operations, but it is not clear how much 
he really had to do with them. It is greatly to 
his credit that he had learnt from his experience 
with his constitutents at Bishop Auckland a real 
sympathy with the unemployed in the depressed 
areas, and his most notable achievement during 
these years was his provision as President of the 
Board of Trade for the Development Areas. It 
was on account of them that he had—and, it 
appears, still has—‘a song in his heart’: a stand- 
ing example of his curious capacity of making 
even his good deeds appear somewhat ridiculous 
by the absurd phrases which he coins to describe 
them. 


The Twentieth Poem of Love 
[From the Spanish of Pablo Neruda) 


Tonight I can write the most sad rhyme. 


Write, for example: The night is starred 
And the lights sparkle, blue, in the distance. 


The wind of the night whirls in the sky and sings. 


Tonight I can write the most sad rhyme. 
I wanted her, and at times it was me she wanted. 


On nights like this I had her within my arms. 
I kissed her so many times under the infinite sky. 


She wanted me, and at times it was her I wanted. 
How not to have loved her large fixed eyes. 


Tonight I can write the most sad rhyme. 
To think I don’t have her. To feel that I've lost her. 


Hear thelafge night, more large without her. 
And the verse falls on the soul like the dew falls. 


What does it matter my love could not hold her, 
The night is starred and she is not with me. 


That is all. Far away someone sings. In the dis- 
tance. 
My soul is not contented with losing her. 


As if to approach her my gaze searches for her. 
My heart searches for her, and she is not with me, 


The same night that whitens the same trees. 
We are no longer the same as we were, then. 


I do not want her,-it is true, but how much I 
wanted her. 
My voice sought the wind in order to touch her. 


Of another. She will be of another. As before of 
my kisses. 

Her voice, her clear body. Her infinite eyes. 

I do not want her, it is true, but perhaps I want 
her. 

Love is so short and oblivion so long. 

Because on similar nights I had her within my 
arms, 

My soul is not contented with losing her. 

Although this is the last pain she may cause me, 

And these may be the last verses I write her. 

JULIAN COOPER 








Shrinking Poetry 


The Romantic Survival: A Study in Poetic Evolu- 
tion. By John Bayley. (Constable, 18s.) 


“Mr. BayLey has written two books in one. The 
first is a study of the destiny of the poetic imagina- 
tion from the days of the early Romantics to 
about 1939. The second consists of three long 
essays, on Yeats, Auden and Dylan Thomas. The 
first part takes a huge subject and deals with it 
all in fewer than eighty pages. It bristles with ideas, 
none of them very fully developed and hardly 
documented at all; and the effect at first reading 
is rather breathless. However, a deal of thought 
and reading has gone into this argument; the 
connections to which at first one gives a rather 
dazed assent really do seem to be connections, 
when one has time to stop and think. It is only a 
pity that the exposition is not more ample and 
taken at a more comfortable pace. Briefly the idea 
is this. The attempt by the great early Romantics 
to absorb and unite the whole of experience in 
poetry was tacitly abandoned, or simply slipped 
out of mind in the mid-nineteenth century. The 
job was really taken on by prose. It is in the 
novel that the claims of the ideal and the actual 
are allowed to confront each other and to become 
reconciled. And this is not done by a metaphysical 
conjuring trick but simply by dramatic presenta- 
tion, where both have their place. Scott’s Waver- 
ley and Jane Austen’s Catherine Morland both 
have to find an adjustment between fantasy and 
actuality; and so, we might add, do George Eliot’s 
heroines, and the protagonists of a dozen other 
nineteenth-century novels. It is on this plane that 
the more grandiose Romantic claims to reconcile 
opposites, bring the whole soul of man into 
activity, and so forth, were actually realised, 


Meanwhile the field of poetry becomes steadily 
more restricted. The Symbolists give up the 
attempt to reconcile the mind and the world, and 
the poet becomes either a magician, creating a 
new world of his own, or an esthete left alone 
with his own perceptions. Poetry surrenders the 
province of human drama and conflict almost 
wholly to fiction—except for the rather anomalous 
development of the Browningesque dramatic 
monologues—where the poet escapes from the 
dwindling area of his own sensibility by assum- 
ing a series of masks. The zsthetes are left in the 
end with nothing to concentrate on but the 
creative process itself and become neo-neo- 
classicists, absorbed in questions of technique. 
The way of survival for Romantic poetry is the 
Browningesque capacity for self-dramatisation, 
short of actuai drama. 


Since the itinerary is already rather crowded I 
won’t mention a number of other objects of 
interest that have been hastily passed by. This 
self-dramatising power is the starting-point for 
the essay on Yeats. Writing on Yeats has become 
such a highly organised affair that it is hard to 
say anything new about him in the course of an 
essay; but Mr. Bayley deals well with material 
that in itself is not unfamiliar—Yeats’s abandon- 
ment of the ‘too soft simplicity’ of his early verse, 
and his deliberate fabrication of a tough and com- 
plex poetic personality by the adoption of a 
variety of masks. So he comes in a sense to absorb 
the world by dramatising it in his own mind— 
even the political aspects of the world that he had 
once found most repellent. As Mr. Bayley puts it, 
“War must be a factor in the poet’s consciousness, 
not a public emotion.’ 

The Auden essay is probably the most success- 
ful. It has not generally been recognised that the 
same dramatising faculty is at the root of much 
of Auden’s success. The We and the They, the 
Attackers and the Defenders who haunt his early 
verse are not always clearly identified, as Mr. 
Bayley points out (though there are still experts 
on the lost folk-lore of the Thirties who could put 
the right political and psychological labels on 
them). But it doesn’t really matter, since the poems 
ultimately depend on the power with which ten- 
sion, menace and anxiety are objectified. And it 
still works just as well even if you are young 
enough to need a footnote to tell you that in 
those days the heart was always worn on the left 
side. Mr. Bayley is excellent, too, on the brilliance 
and the dangers of Auden’s journalistic material; 
on his equivocations about whether poetry is just 
a game or whether it is a sort of occupational 
therapy; and in not capitulating to the popular 
English view that all his later verse is inferior to 
all his earlier. 

With Dylan Thomas I think Mr. Bayley has 
had a tougher time. He has had to deal with his 
extraordinary use of language—flashes of power 
and splendour indissolubly welded with what 
looks like muddle. My own suspicion is that it 
often is muddle; Mr. Bayley has undertaken to 
show that it is artistry, and in this he does not 
completely succeed. He says some good things by 
the way—oddly enough one of the best things in 
the Thomas essay is something about Words- 
worth. Indeed there are admirable remarks on the 
side, about everything from Coleridge to the 
Imagists, throughout this book, whose main defect 
is that it tries to get too much in. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 
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Prehistoric Art 


Rock Paintings of the Drakensberg. By A, R. 
Willcox. (Max Parrish, 80s.) 


Rock Pictures of Europe. By Herbert Kiihn, 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 35s.) 

THE prehistoric art of South Africa—the art of 
the so-called Bushmen—has long been known to 
archeologists and artists who have for years 
Studied it in copies of the paintings and en. 
«gravings made by such people as William Stow. 
Helen Tongue, Walter Battiss and the Abbé Henri 
Breuil, and recently, in black-and-white photo- 
graphy. Copies and black-and-white photographs 
can never replace colour photography; this book 
presents us for the first time with a splendid 
series of full-colour photographs. Mr. Willcox 
is “a brilliant photographer as well as a tireless 
student of rock pictures. This attractive and 
elegant publication does justice to his work and 
his skill; and is beautifully produced. There is 
an excellent map; the letterpress is clear, 
authoritative and most interesting. Mr. Willcox 
deals fairly with many controversial issues and 
is everywhere moderate and convincing. 

The rock pictures of the Dordogne and Can- 
tabria are, of course, better known than those 
of South Africa, and the Drakensberg has 
ngthing to touch Lascaux and Altamira, but these 
Bushmen paintings have great merit and fascina- 
tion. Many animals are depicted—elands, 
elephants, bush-pigs, hartebeeste, bucks, pythons, 
horses; there are no extinct animals except some 
like the quagga and the bloubok, which have been 
exterminated recently. There are scenes— 
steatopygous Bush girls with digging sticks over 
their shoulders setting off to dig for bulbs and 
roots, cloaked and masked figures, fights—bogey 
animals and examples of child art. The Abbé 
Breuil has argued that some of the South 
African paintings represent the work of Mese- 
lithic people and are at least 8,000 years old. The 
late Professor Van Riet Lowe believed that this 
attribution, while not impossible, is still unproven 
and Willcox agrees with him. The Abbé Breuil 
believes that some figures on the South African 
paintings represent foreigners who visited South 
Africa in ancient times—Pheenicians and 
Sumerians for example, and the figure he calls 
the White Lady of Brandberg is a Cretan or 
Egyptian. This is also not impossible; Pharaoh 
Necho’s Pheenicians circumnavigated Africa 
about 600Bc. Mr. Willcox points to errors in 
the Abbé’s observations and interpretation (the 
‘white lady’ for example is carrying a bow and is 
prima facie a man) and concludes that the case 
for’ foreign explorers in the Drakensberg in 
ancient times ‘requires very much stronger evi- 
dence before it can be taken seriously.’ This is 
a pioneer and model survey; it is much to be 
hoped that the author will continue his work of 
research and photography and publication in 
other areas of South Africa. 

Rock Pictures of Europe is a disappoint- 
ing and at times infuriating book. It takes us 
from the Upper Palzolithic Franco-Cantabrian 
art through the Mesolithic art of Levantine Spain 
and Scandinavia to the Bronze Age rock en- 
gravings of Italy, France, Scandinavia and 
Russia. It is well illustrated with ninety plates 
(though the sources of these are never given) and 
forty-four illustrations. There is no map except 
an over-reduced and fantastically inaccurate dis- 
tribution of megalithic monuments which (despite 
contrary statements in the text) makes all these 
tombs spread over Europe from Spain. The book 
is a translation of the author’s Die Felsbilder 
Europas published in 1952 and in moving into 
an English edition it has.suffered much. The foot- 
notes, bibliography, key distribution maps and 
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CARL NIELSON 


“Rousing account of a 
36,000 miles voyage around 
the world in a 50 years-old 
two-masted schooner.” 

—The Star Illustrated 2\s. 


One Thousand Metres Down 
JEAN CADOUX 


One of the finest exploits accomplished under the earth is recorded 
in this hair-raising story of the exploration of the Berger cavern in 
South-East France. 
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road conditions and. places of interest over 58 road routes, and 
a gazetteer of towns. 20 maps of alpine passes, 6 full maps, 
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The Loves 


of Krishna 


W. G. ARCHER 


The story of the Indian God 
Krishna, renowned for his amor- 
ous adventures appears again 
and again in Indian painting. 
This lavishly illustrated book 
traces the whole history. “. 

Mr. W.G. Archer. . . is a per- 
fect biographer of this wayward 
deity.” —The Listener 30s. 
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Edited by Professor C. A. Mace. Not only an authoritative review 
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a significant contribution to these developments. 30s. 
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FREDERICK HERTZ 


A social history of German political sentiments, aspirations and 
ideas through the Middle Ages and the Reformation. “. . . erudite, 
well-informed and encyclopedic.”°—The Economist 35s. 


The Wisdom of Winston Churchill 


A magnificent gathering of epigrams, paradoxes and opinions from 
our greatest statesman. “. . . an unusual sort of book, full of en- 
lightenment, inspiration and entertainment.”—The Scotsman 25s. 
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list of sites have been omitted, rendering the book, 
from.the scholarly point of view, worthless. Even 
the translation falters now and then: Kiihn is 
made to say that ‘on German soil there are but 
five known gallery graves,’ and by failing to dis- 
tinguish between passage graves and gallery 
graves the translation vitiates even what little 
value Kiihn’s treatment of megalithic art had in 
the German original. Of course, by omitting the 
maps and lists in the English edition we have been 
spared seeing again some gross errors, like the 
totally inaccurate maps and lists of British and 
French post-Palzolithic rock pictures. But there 
are errors enough in the text to make any reviewer 
turn purple with rage. On his own special subject, 
Paleolithic art, Professor Kiihn is interesting and 
stimulating, but the book, taken as a whole, does 
not provide us with a reliable guide to the rock 
pictures of Europe. This is sad, as there is no 
other book known to me in English which deals 
so fully with some of the material he has studied. 

GLYN DANIEL 


Beliefs 


Love, Freedom and Society. By J. Middleton 

Murry. (Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 
Two days after this book was published, John 
Middleton Murry died, so that it represents, in 
effect, his last testament of ultimate belief. It is 
written with passion and conviction and it 
sparkles with the brilliant perversity that has so 
often characterised his writings. His was a strange 
spiritual pilgrimage. He was in turn a Socialist, a 
Marxist, a pacifist and (nearly) an Anglican 
ordinand. This distinguished literary critic ended 
his life as a reverent agnostic, pleading for a 
secularised Christianity. He wanted a religion of 
love without the God of love. He wanted the 
Kingdom of God without the kingship of God. 
He wanted to retain Jesus as the standard of 
perfect love and as the inspiration of a humanism 
which drew strength from sharing in the tragedy 
of His life. 

Traditional Christianity, he told himself, was 
dead or dying. Yet he never could tear himself 
away from the problem which haunted him to 
the end of his days, the person of Jesus. Perhaps 
this is the reason why his last book is, for the 
most part, a comparative study of D. H. Law- 
rence and Albert Schweitzer. An odd trio, per- 
haps; but they form a fascinating contrast. And 
they had some fundamentals in common. All 
three were profoundly religious men who rejected 
traditional Christianity: they all believed that we 
are reaching the end of Christian civilisation: all 
three believed that ‘whatever salvation is possible 
depends on opening up new sources of love.’ 

It is easy to be trite or bigoted about Lawrence, 
but Murry succeeds in being neither. We are skil- 
fully conducted through the paradoxical phases 
of this wayward genius who lived on his pulses 
and who gave such violent expression to his own 
excessive sensibility. The Last Poems are cited 
with great effect, but it seems a strange extrava- 
ganza to assert that Lawrence was ‘the most 
significant man of religion of the modern age.’ 
To distrust the intellect and to exalt marriage 
above all else—there have been more significant 
insights than these. A genius, yes: but only a 
saint can afford to distrust his reason, and Law- 
ence for all his greatness was never a Saint. 

Perhaps because Murry was never a personal 
friend of Schweitzer, his treatment here is more 
objective. Most lives or appreciations of Schweit- 
zer are sheer adulation, and it comes as a relief 
to read a critical study of this missionary veteran 
who for many epitomises twentieth-century 
Christianity. Murry draws a clear distinction 
etween Schweitzer the practical philanthropist 


and Schweitzer the philosopher prophet. The 
weaknesses of Schweitzer’s, thought are relent- 
lessly exposed. He claims to put all his confidence 
in rational thinking. ‘The ethic of Reverence for 
Life is the ethic of Jesus, brought to philosophical 
expression, extended to cosmical form and con- 
ceived of as intellectually necessary.’ Schweitzer’s 
attempt to justify Christianity by rational thought 
not only transforms it into a new religion: it is 
also as much of a failure as Schweitzer’s life 
has been a triumph. It is a life inspired by the 
spirit of Jesus and lived in altruistic service to 
others. 

Murry’s own position is best understood by 
comparison with Schweitzer’s. They both affirm 
that ‘ethics is religion,’ but Murry denied that 
altruism can be combined with rationalism. 
Neither man could assent to the unique claims 
of traditional Christianity, nor could they find a 
God of love in the world of nature. Murry was 
even agnostic about His existence. Haunted by 
the wickedness and misery of the world about 
him, disgusted and disillusioned by traditional 
Christianity, he believed that love alone could 
save society and bring freedom and fulfilment to 
life. 

There seem to me to be two great flaws in 
this gripping book. ‘Can one believe in love,’ he 
asks himself, ‘without having some sort of 
religion?’ And he answers, ‘If I love, it may be 
meaningless to ask myself whether I believe in 
love. Perhaps the religious question is really as 
simple as that.’ It is not. 

In the second place, it seems to me odd that 
in this book, which is concerned mainly with 
the person of Jesus, only one page is given over 
to Murry’s view of Jesus’s life.and self-interpre- 
tation. He has swallowed whole Schweitzer’s 
account in The Quest of the Historical Jesus. For 
all its greatness, I think that this thesis is, on 
scholarly grounds, unsound. If Murry had given 
more attention to the life and teaching of Jesus 
he might have reached very different conclusions 
on the religion about Jesus. HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Rough and Smooth 


The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel. Edited and 
translated by Walter Morison. (Methuen, 
18s.) 


Gulf Coast Stories. By Erskine Caldwell. (Heine- 
mann, 13s. 6d.) 


The Eleven Men of Eppynt. By Roland Mathias. 
(Dock Leaves Press, 10s. 6d.) 
THE first twenty-six years of Isaac Babel’s life, 
which provided him with the material for nearly 
all his stories, took him into two worlds which 
could scarcely have been farther apart. There 
was his upbringing in the Jewish ghetto of Odessa 
and his struggles to exist as a writer in Kiev and 
St. Petersburg; and then the military career, 
suggested to him by Gorki, which brought him 
eventually, in 1920, into action with General 
Budenny’s Cossacks in Poland. The first produced 
the touching and often amusing Tales of Odessa 
and Stories which, however, suggest no extra- 
ordinary talent; the two together, the stories of 
Red Cavalry which are puzzling, mostly unsym- 
pathetic, original and unforgettable. 

The first of the puzzles is, how should Red 
Cavalry be classified? The stories are told in the 
first person, but-are not unambiguously auto- 
biographical. They follow some sort of chrono- 
logical order, contain recurring characters and 
cross-references, but do not in any way make up 
a novel. Some are stories of de Maupassant 
shapeliness, but others simply one-page descrip- 
tions of places through which the army passed. 
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This leads on to the bigger puzzle: what w 
Babel’s attitude to the events he described) 
Only when he is personally involved jg the 
action do we get any overt indication Of what 
is passing through his mind. Implicitly as g Jew 
explicitly as an intellectual, a four-eyed pen. 
pusher, he feels obliged to prove himself 9g 
capable of direct action as the next man, But 
since the next man is a Cossack, uncouth un 
thinking, unafraid of being killed and, mon 
important, of killing, he is bound to fail, By 
killing a goose in a revolting way and forcing its 
Owner, a peasant woman, to cook it for his 
supper, Babel at first gains acceptance by. his 
comrades. But twice he disgraces himself. He 
cannot bring himself to shoot a wounded com. 
rade who fears an even more disagreeable death 
at the hands of the advancing Poles, and in g 
later action finds he cannot even kill the enemy, 
He implores fate to grant him ‘the simplest of 
proficiencies—the ability to kill my fellow men’ 

Clearly this request is ironical. But simply 
knowing that does not tell us what he Teally 
feels. It is the apparent detachment with which 
he reports the horrors of war, the callousness of 
an army that is forced to live off the land, the 
sickening revenge it takes upon traitors and black 
marketeers, that helps to give these stories their 
impact. But the detachment is not complete, 


w His envious love of the directness and arrogant 


proficiency of the Cossacks comes through all 
the while. And the exhilaration with which he 
describes violence makes you suspect that per- 
haps he admires it for its own sake. After killing 
the goose he feels a mixture of joy and shame; 
but in what proportion these feelings are mixed, 
here or anywhere else, we never know. Lionel 
Trilling’s introduction to this collection, helpful 
in all other respects, cannot help you here. You 
are left with the impression that Babel is not 
so much making his point ironically, but resort- 
ing to irony because he is unable finally to decide 
what point he wants to make. It is a serious 
weakness in a writer of considerable power. 

The Gulf Coast Stories of Erskine Caldwell, 
however, give no trouble at all. You have read 
half a dozen before you know it, and cannot 
remember one of them. Some first appeared in 
Cavalier, Esquire, Manhunt, Playboy and Swank; 
all of them read as though they had. There is 
nothing left of the intensity of the earlier Cald- 
well which at least made you think that he cared 
about what he wrote. Only the sentimentality 
and ‘wryness’ remain. They are peopled by 
cussed oldsters, kittenish spinsters, philosophising 
barmen, mutton-headed husbands and their baby- 
doll wives. There is even a wise small-town judge 
whose final remark in the final story deserves 
to be remembered among famous last words: 
‘Fern .. . if you care enough about me to shoot 
me in a whore-house, you're going to be 4 
loving and devoted wife.’ 


As unmistakably as the Erskine Caldwell 
stories belong to the glossies, the stories of 
“Roland Mathias collected in The Eleven Men of 
Eppynt belong to the little magazines of the past 
decade, especially those with a Welsh connec- 
tion. They would be at home in such good com- 
pany as Alun Lewis and B. L. Coombes. They 
are mostly concerned with people who live i 
the Welsh industrial and farming villages, and 
manage to be sympathetic without being patronis- 
ing or sentimental; which is rather an excep 
tional virtue. I would personally prefer it if Mr. 
Mathias didn’t pile image upon image, seach 
quite so inexorably for the striking adjective, 
and, as he sometimes does, keep vital informa 
tion to himself. I would sometimes just like 1 
be told exactly what is happening. The stor 
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in which the pace is quickened—the title story, 
‘Cassie Thomas,’ ‘M atch’—are excellent. 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


A Hero of Our Time 


From Russia, With Love. By Ian Fleming. (Cape, 
13s. 6d.) 

Bonp, the unspeakable Bond, is back. Encounter- 
ing Smersh for the fourth, and reviewers for the 
fifth, time, abandoning Tiffany Case (‘Fine girl, 
put she’s a bit neurotic’) for a beautiful new 
spy (A purist would have disapproved of her 
behind’), eating only brown eggs for breakfast 
(faddish as he was in many small things’), here 
he is again at the old stand, if I may so express 
myself. Mr. Ian Fleming’s latest thriller will be 
another shot in the arm for addicts, and it would 
be unfair to him and them to reveal the plot 
beyond saying that its author has undoubtedly 
studied Sherlock Holmes and that a lot of it takes 
place in Istanbul. These new surroundings, how- 
ever, bring with them no slackening of tension. 
Perhaps we could have done without the con- 
ducted tour of the Russian Secret Service which 
Mr. Fleming provides in his early chapters, but 
guns and knives are used freely later on, and 
there are plenty of those little touches, so 
revelatory of character, which Bond's fans have 
learned to look for. In this instalment of the 
saga those interested will learn that he makes 
his coffee (bought from De Bry in New Oxford 
Street) in an American Chemex machine, and, 
when in Turkey, breakfasts on yoghourt and 
green figs (ugh! ) and smokes Diplomates (a brand 
of cigarette which, incidentally, was not quite so 
hard to get in Istanbul last November as the head 
of T station makes out). We also gather that he is 
good value for any Russian voyeur through the 
mirror in the honeymoon suite at the Kristal 
Palas, but that we could have guessed. It is all 
quite as it should be. 

For, after all, the strength of these thrillers lies 
in the man Bond. Mr. Fleming’s plots have 
deteriorated a good deal since Casino Royale. He 
now no longer even tries to obtain from his 
readers that willing suspension of disbelief which 
we accord so readily to Eric Ambler. In the 
Amblerland south of the Danube and east of the 
Adriatic his local colour stands up particularly 
badly to the comparison. I never feel that Mr. 
Fleming really knows what it is like to beard a 
Macedonian Komitadji in his den, and the 
political background of his novels is not so much 
shaky as non-existent. Bond on the London- 
Istanbul plane amused himself by reading The 
Mask of Demetrios; sometimes I find myself 
wishing that his creator would do the same. 

In style Mr. Fleming could do with some trans- 
atlantic lessons. Raymond Chandler's descrip- 
tions of furniture or clothing invariably help the 
plot along by establishing either character or 
atmosphere. Mr. Fleming, on the other hand, 
uses his mastery of advertising patter purely for 
its own sake. His account of Bond’s London 
breakfast rises to lyrical heights of self-parody 
and will probably be quoted in future as one of 
the great purple passages of English twentieth- 
century prose, quite equal to Pater on the Mona 
Lisa or Newman on himself. I personally take 
Pleasure in these stylistic triumphs, but there is 
no doubt that they come rather within the 
category of divine digressions than of aids to 
Narration. Who would quarrel with Achilles’ 
Shield or cavil at Bond’s breakfast? Who, in- 
deed... ? 

And here we are back at the hero of our time. 
Back at the things that make Bond attractive: 
the sex, the sadism, the vulgarity of money for its 
Own sake, the cult of power, the lack of standards. 


How very sinister that this should be our modern 
Hannay, the successor to a long line of Empire- 
savers! How deplorable that he should actually 
appear to like kicking people in the stomach! 


You could do an Orwell on Bond for hundreds 


of pages, and you would be right. And yet... . 
And yet. . . . ‘J’aime les anthropophages,’ said a 
French missionary. ‘//s sont si franchement carni- 
vores.’ At least neither Mr. Fleming nor his hero 
shares the twentieth-century characteristic vice 
of cant. They are both carnivorous to the back- 
teeth and like their meat well hung. This, com- 
ing in the age of the murderous vegetarian, is 
rather pleasant than otherwise. For myself I am 
inclined to wish Bond many years and quick 
promotion in the order of St. Michael and St. 
George. I feel quite sure Mr. Fleming is too. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Polysynthesis 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Abridgement of Volumes VII-X by D. C. 
Somervell. (O.U.P., 25s.) 


LikE Proust's great novel, A Study of History 
ends with the author about to start composing his 
work of art. What started Toynbee? According 
to him, it is as true of historians as of civilisations 
that the harsher the challenge the greater is the 
response (provided the challenge is not over- 
whelming). Toynbee was born into the Indian 
summer of the Victorian era and was equipped 
with high and confident expectations. These were 
rudely and violently challenged by the twentieth 
century. But he was not overwhelmed. He was 
also equipped with a classical education, and the 
impact of 1914 on himself turned his thoughts 
to the impact of 431 Bc on Thucydides. Soon he 
began perceiving parallels between his own 
civilisation and other civilisations beside the 
Hellenic civilisation. As the parallels multiplied 
the conviction grew in him that all civilisations 
undergo a determinate development. This pointed 
to a sombre forecast for our own civilisation. All 
the others which he studied are dead or broken 
down. Our own is rallying, but rallying, presum- 
ably, only for its final rout? Toynbee’s ‘chal- 
lenge and response’ theory seems to make its 
‘death’ inevitable. For a challenge either over- 
whelms and destroys or provokes a successful 
response. But success is also dangerous: it leads 
to intoxication, vanity, complacency and, 
eventually, destruction. Nevertheless, Toynbee 
wobbles. Maybe Western civilisation will merely 
petrify. Maybe it will even achieve new spiritual 
heights. After all, History is God’s creation on 
the move, and surely God will keep it going? 

To someone like myself who is ignorant of 
Islamic, Syriac, Indic, Sinic, Minoan, Shang, 
Sumeric, Hittite, Andean, Tucatec, Mexic, Mayan 
and other distant civilisations, Toynbee appears 
to chart their course with an easy mastery. But 
when he comes to the civilisation with which I 
have perforce some familiarity, his grasp seems 
less sure, his appraisal of tendencies less reliable. 
It is disconcerting to learn, for example, that after 
a lecture tour in Germany and an interview with 
Hitler in 1936, he told Thomas Jones that he was 
convinced of Hitler’s sincerity in desiring peace 
in Europe and close friendship in England. (Jones 
had these welcome assurances written down and 
circulated to Baldwin and Eden, A Diary with 
Letters, p. 181.) 

Mr. Somervell has abridged the concluding 
volumes of the Study with, the same skill with 
which he abridged the first six. He has also, in 
the space of a bare forty pages, provided an 
admirably terse and concise analysis of the argu- 
ment of the whole book. 

J. W. N. WATKINS 
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SEA WARFARE 
1939-1945 
Vice-Admiral 
Friedrich Ruge 


“One of the most important on the naval 

history of the last war yet to appear.” 

—Lupovic Kennepy. The Observer. 
Illustrated, 42/- net 


MINE 
WERE OF TROUBLE 
Peter Kemp 


The first objective account of the Spanish 
Civil war—now seen in true perspective 
by a writer who fought with the Nationa- 
lists throughout the war. 18/- net 


DIAMOND FEVER 
Wilfred Greatorex 


The gripping story of a lifetime spent 
seeking diamonds deep in the tropical 
jungles of British Guiana. 224 pages, 
illustrated, 18/- net 


JESUS IN ROME 
Robert Graves 
and Joshua Podro 


An epilogue to The Nazarene Gospel 
Restored, giving the evidence for the 
contention that Jesus lived many years 
after He was officially crucified. 8/6 net 


INTO THE 
WILDERNESS 
Marty Blamire Young 


The story of a woman suddenly and 
devastatingly caught up in a past she 
had thought dead: an unusually grip- 
ping novel. 12/6 net 


CAROLA 
Joan Pepper 


A study of an unattractive adolescent 
girl thrown into the unaccustomed glitter 
of London society, and her gradual 
awakening to beauty and _ maturity. 

12/6 net 
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~ Twelve Good Men and True 


Trial by Jury. By Sir Patrick Devlin. (Stevens, 
15s.) 


Mr. Justice DevLin’s reputation among both 
lawyers and public is soaring to its natural level. 
Current favourite in the running for Lord Chief 
Justice, President of the new Restrictive Practices 
Court, chosen to conduct the Adams trial, the 
only sentence plainly erroneous in this book 
is the first: ‘Trial by jury is not a subject on 
which it is possible to say anything very novel 
or very profound.’ The play of a powerful and 
brilliant mind upon such a well-known institution 
has something of the effect of a familiar build- 
ing seen from the air; and here the author knows 
not only the plan of the building, but the 
higgledy-piggledy nature of its construction, 
which is yet oddly successful. There has been no 
English work specifically on the subject (other 
than operatic) since 1852, and Mr. Justice Devlin 
is as well qualified by learning to expound its 
history as he is by experience to describe its 
operation. He has shown in this little book, which 
is a masterly combination of compression and 
lucidity, exactly how trial by jury manages to 
resolve ‘the eternal conflict between law in the 
abstract and the justice of the case—how to do 
what is best in the individual case and yet pre- 
serve the rule. It is out of this dialectic that 
the just verdict comes. At its best it comes from 
the coalition of the lay mind with the legal; but 
if there is conflict, it is the lay mind that pre- 
dominates.’ 

The jury is, of course, a more complicated 
organism than twelve glum faces and one laconic 
verdict would suggest. In a very English way, 
many of its features—among others its own 
existence, its number, its taciturnity, its unanimity 
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and its very sketchy view of the documentary 
evidence—have totally lost their original raisons 
d’étre, but have picked up other, better ones in 
the course of time. Moreover, the jury is far from 
representative of the nation as a whole; and 
although here is one of the rare examples of the 
citizen of a modern democracy being personally 
able to participate in the working—and indirectly 
in the modification—of the laws of his country, 
there has not exactly been a rush to extend the 
qualifications for jury service. It is ‘predomi- 
nantly male, middle-aged, middle-minded and 
middle-class’: a position justified on the not 
wholly satisfactory ground that it makes for 
unanimity. 

Mr. Justice Devlin is at his best in examining 
the respective spheres of jury and judge and the 
control exercised by the latter over the former. 
The common idea that ‘law is for the judge, fact 
for the jury’ is quite wrong, as is illustrated by 
the possibility of a judgement’s being set aside 
on the ground that there was no evidence upon 
which a reasonable man could come to a con- 
clusion at which twelve supposedly reasonable 
men have, in fact, just arrived. Nevertheless the 
jury has sufficient scope, within limits arising 
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either from their own intellectual sh 

or from the need for uniformity, to make trial 
by jury a very different affair from trial ‘by a 
judge and three lords justices’ to which the 
author illuminatingly compares it. (In this com- 
parison he seems to have mislaid the stil} more 
august tribunal, along with the dictum of, | thing 
Lord Asquith of Bishopstone: ‘The duty of ; 
judge at first instance is to be quick, Courteous 
and wrong; this does not mean that the Court 
of Appeal is to be slow, rude and right, for that 
would be to usurp the functions of the House 
of Lords.’) 

In view of what is often said, and said mog 
forcibly by the present author, about the jury's 
being a safeguard against repugnant laws, inferior 
judges and the loss of freedom, one must Tegret 
that its use in civil cases has dwindled almost to 
nothing in the past century. What invigorating 
decisions might not be given by juries in cases 
arising—say—under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts! The civil law has indeed fallen, 
in the words of the closing quotation from 
Blackstone, into a sad state of ‘the utter disuse 
of juries in questions of the most momentous 
concern.’ ROBERT LINDLEY 


New Novels 


The Scapegoat. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 
The Spiral Road. By Jan de Hartog. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 18s.) 
Mamba. By Stuart Cloete. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
Shadow of the Moon. By M. M. Kaye. (Long- 
mans, 18s.) 
Bird of Sorrow. By John Romaniello. (W. H. 
Allen, 16s.) 
In The Scapegoat Miss du Maurier has dispatched 
with a wonderful kind of brisk, sensible self-con- 
fidence the sort of theme that Henry James 
would have left turning over in the dark inwards 
of his mind for months or years, hauling it up 
from time to time to find it encrusted ever more 
thickly with bewitching complications. It is one 
of the themes to which every unconscious returns 
an echo, the theme of the doppelgdnger, the 
double who introduces us into a looking-glass 
world in which we are accepted as being our- 
selves but in which all the relationships and 
responsibilities are gloriously fresh and stimulat- 
ing instead of the stale and habitual ones which 
we have to grapple with day by day in life. Like 
all such themes it involves much improbability 
and requires the suspension of disbelief. Miss du 
Maurier pulls it off not by not noticing the diffi- 
culties, but by leaving them masterfully out, much 
as a good nurse would confine herself to feeding 
the patient and keeping his temperature chart and 
not bother her head about the complex bacterio- 
logical struggle going on inside him. She starts 
her patient, I mean her hero, off on a tour in 
France, pre-equipping him with a perfect know- 
ledge of the language, due to his job as a French 
history researcher; no relations or wife; and a 
vague sense of having failed in life which makes 
him want to retire for a while to a French 
monastery. Thus expertly fitted out for the 
archetypal yarn, he meets his double in a bar, 
a French count called Jean de Gué (his own name 
is John), and while having several fines with his 
alter ego to ward off excusable shock he is 
slipped some knock-out drops and wakes up to 
find himself in the count’s pyjamas with the 
count’s chauffeur bending deferentially over him. 
So far, so good. But the chauffeur is about the 
count’s only asset, and Miss du Maurier’s ex- 


pertise becomes positively ravishing as she intro 
duces her hero to his many liabilities—wife, 
mistress, mother, daughter, brother, crumbling 
chateau, shattered finances and moribund glass 
factory. No wonder the count jumped at the 
chance to get away from it all, but his successor 
grapples manfully with the mess, despite the ob- 
vious handicaps, and begins to take quite a liking 
to his new family. This is not so surprising as it 
seems, because like himself they all respond ina 
gentlemanly untiresome way to the author's pur- 
pose—they all fit in. This sacrifice of the novel 
to the admittedly total fascination of the story 
is the only criticism I can make. With a very 


similar theme in The Sense of the Past (except’ 


that there his doubles change places in time), 
Henry James was so bothered by trying to make 
it a novel that he gave it up, after just succeed- 
ing, in two or three hundred resonant pages, in 
establishing the strange fact of the double—a fact 
that Miss du Maurier knocks down smartly in a 
few lines. But her story is marvellous—no more 
of it must be revealed—and her feeling for the 
French atmosphere is very good, too. 

Where The Scapegoat is as cool and competent 
as a starched cuff, the next three novels are all 
deliberately and intensively torrid. The Spiral 
Road is a very impressive book, a huge sprawl- 
ing panorama of life in the medical department 
in the jungles of Dutch Indonesia before the war, 
full of white ants and leprous bodies, eccentric 
rajahs and Papuan witch-doctors who tempt and 
destroy the white man by mysteriously offering 
him bottles of superb Scotch whisky salvaged 
from forgotten wrecks. Through the hurly-burly 
appears the Schweitzer-like figure of Dr. Brits- 
Jansen, dedicated to leprosy and frambesia, and 
finally addicted, as well, to the total freedom and 
authority of life in the jungle. He is an equivocal 
figure, in fact, but the equivocation does not 
shrink him, and that is the great quality of Mr. 
de Hartog’s writing—he can rise to the great scene 
and the great implication, against a terrific back- 
ground of scarlet sunsets and mangrove swamps, 
and he can also suggest with dry wit and pre- 
cision how people of character save themselves 
from the depersonalising vortex of the jungle, 
which first reduces them to existlessness and then 
becomes an obedient chaos on which to impose 
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their triumphant godhood. He also notes that this 
godhood is insidious and habit-forming, like a 

_ A Conradian apergu, but it must be ad- 
nitted that Mr. de Hartog in some ways suggests 
the horrors of the jungle better than Conrad, 
because he is not at all intent on turning it into 
an esthetic structure. 

Mr. Stuart Cloete is much more theatrical in 
his determination to convince us of jungle 
horrors, but no less effective. At first his style 
seems almost comically charged and abrupt, but 
gradually its rhythm gets into us, like some native 
dance, and is totally absorbing, even though he 
remains a little like that author whom Tolstoy 
mentions who was always as it were leading the 
reader farther and farther into a dark wood and 
saying, ‘Are you frightened now? Are you 
frightened now?’ For example, he tells us that 
what Africa does to the white man is like what 
the crocodile does to its victims. It seems that 
crocodiles, unlike lions, are unable to bite pieces 
off their prey, so they push the body under a 
bank and wait till it comes to pieces of its own 
accord. That is what happens to the characters 
of the story, two men and a woman imprisoned 
on a cattle-ranch in the Congo. It is a very 
gripping story indeed. 

Shadow of the Moon is an excellent, long 
historical novel about the Indian Mutiny, ex- 
cellent because Miss Kaye has a real historical 
conscience, a sense of impartiality and a great 
many old mutiny records to draw upon. She can- 
not refrain from exploiting the amorous and 
horrific side of the business—dashing officers 
with moustaches, and screaming ladies in crino- 
lines having their heads hacked off by sepoys— 
but she does not let these things get out of hand 
and she should be read by those interested in the 
period as well as by addicts of the romantic past. 

Bird of Sorrow is a great contrast to the last 
three novels, being a gentle, confiding little story 
of an American priest in China as the Com- 
munists were taking over. There is a slight com- 
placency about it, but it is interesting and 
straightforward on the good and bad sides of 
Chinese Communist theory and practice. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


In Fee 
Essayez. By Lord Zetland. (John Murray, 28s.) 


LorD ZETLAND, who was Secretary of State for 
India from 1935 to 1940, is very discreet in his 
memoirs, but lets one or two cats out of the bag. 
For example he quotes a letter from the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, in the first year of the war: 
_ After all we framed the Constitution as it stands 
in the Government of India Act of 1935, because 
we thought that way was the best—given the politi- 
cal position in both countries—of maintaining 
British influence in India. It is no part of our policy, 
I take it, to expedite in India constitutional changes 
for their own sake, or gratuitously to hurry the 
handing over of controls to Indian hands at any 
pace faster than we regard as best calculated on 
a long view to hold India to the Empire 
This confirms the view taken at the time by many 
observers of the tenor of Linlithgow’s viceroyalty. 
Lord Zetland also reveals indirectly how hap- 
hazard were some of the consultations between 
the home government and the government of 
India. For those who know the circumstances of 
the time, his book may add a few, but not many, 
interesting details. For the non-specialist reader, 
it re-creates the atmosphere in which the Indian 
administration was carried on, both in the years 
When Lord Zetland was Secretary of State and 
also when he was Governor of Bengal. 


GUY WINT 
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Africa Again 


Animal Safari: Big Game in South-West Africa. 
By Lutz Heck. (Methuen, 25s.) 


Africa—Land of Contrasts. By Ronald Haines. 
(Harrap, 15s.) 


Is it ungenerous to suggest that zoologists, docu- 
mentary. film-makers and the like who travel in 
Africa on their legitimate ploys would often do 
better to leave it at that? The books they write— 
and one must sympathise with them; Africa 
simply cries out for description and reminiscence 
—are often painstaking and informative but they 
lack that spark which makes so few travel books 
really memorable. We live in immensely articu- 
late times, and that is as well, but should not 
some of the articulation be tempered with 
literary merit? This is not to condemn out of 
hand two books which are packed with good 
photographs and which tell of some quite exciting 
experiences. It is really to plead for a little less 
trite writing about a country which, without 
skilful presentation, does encourage triteness and 
thus tends to daunt readers who want to know 
more about it and ought to be made to long to go 
there. 


Professor Heck was for many years Director 
of the Berlin Zoo and this particular book is 
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of his wife, he covered very thoroughly in search 
of animals—especially the ‘quagga,’ a zebra type 
which is now apparently extinct. It is, in some 
ways, a disarming production, for the Professor 
is an enthusiast and the book’s lack of originality 
is compensated by his energy and an inexhaust- 
ible, characteristic thoroughness. The photo- 
graphs, especially the colour plates, are splendid 
and the lion sequence is particularly thrilling. 

Mr. Haines’s book is less easy to review. The 
title is commonplace and obvious, but a descrip- 
tion of a 50,000-mile safari through East, Central 
and South Africa could not fail to produce some 
occasional interest. There are misprints and in- 
accuracies and it is hard to escape from the 
impression that Mr. Haines rather carelessly used 
a lot of reference books. Yet here again is a 
redeeming enthusiasm which somehow disarms; 
Mr. Haines, also accompanied by his wife (what 
a comfort wives must be on these occasions and 
how ubiquitous they seem to be!), is a docu- 
mentary film director and has given us some ex- 
cellent films during the last twenty years. His 
forty-three photographs show a remarkable eye 
for detail and a fresh approach, but there, I am 
afraid, it ends. I just cannot agree with the writer 
of the foreword who says that Mr. Haines is as 
much ‘a master of the written word as the motion 
picture.’ 


about South-West Africa, which, in the company And that is where we came in. ROGER FALK 
Country Life 
By IAN NIALL a 


Tue local hunt had its’ final meet of the season a 
little over a week ago, and at the same time details 
of the number of foxes killed by farmers with shot- 
guns in the adjoining county appeared in my paper. 
I am doubtful that either of these is a good way 
of keeping down the fox. Forgetting the actual 
riders to hounds who, in spite of controversy and 
emotionalism, contribute little or nothing to the fox’s 
end, hunting by hounds can rarely account for 
enough foxes to rank as a practical way of destroy- 
ing them. The shotgun, on the other hand, can be a 
decidedly cruel weapon when used on larger animals, 
and not every fox shooter, as I can testify, is either 
calm or skilled enough to hold his fire on anything 
so elusive as an old dog fox. If those who go after 
foxes in company were really concerned with doing 
the job effectively they would, I think, use gas. 
Poison is barbaric and as bad as peppering the animal 
with shot that won’t necessarily kill it cleanly or 
quickly. It isn’t hard to locate a fox’s earth, and they 
could be gassed with greater ease than rabbits. I 
don’t know how many foxes the hunt had to its 
credit at the end of the season, but shooters 
accounted for something like 140 in one small area. 
Knowing the breed, I suspect that, like the old mole- 
catcher, they finished the year privately hoping that 
they hadn’t been 100 per cent. successful in their 
efforts to exterminate their quarry. 


Haictus BEEs 

‘In reply to your query regarding the little heaps 
of gravel in your Hampshire reader’s paths,’ says a 
lady who lives in Yorkshire, ‘this is probably the 
work of a small solitary bee or wasp of which there 
are many kinds which burrow into the ground and 
raise a chimney from the excavation. It is probably 
the work of mason wasps or a solitary bee which 
makes its nest on lawns or paths, raising a little heap 
of soil above the nest. The bee suspends its egg 
from the roof of the cell and provisions the cell with 
pollen and honey. The wasps, on the other hand, 
provision their nests with caterpillars which they 
paralyse.’ The letter concludes by drawing attention 
to an article on halictus bees in the current number 
of the Countryman. ‘It seems to me the halictus bee 
is the solution to the mystery,’ says another reader 











who kindly included the article mentioned, Reading 
the information contained in it I am pretty sure that 
this is so, although I have never encountered the 
bee, the largest of which, says the writer of the 
article, is about half the size of the honey bee. There 
are, apparently, more than thirty British species. 
The females appear in the early season and can be 
distinguished ‘from other bees by a central ridge on 
the last visible segment of the abdomen. 


REFLECTION 


While I was looking over a hedge into a small 
market garden the other day, my attention was taken 
by the antics of a cock blackbird that seemed to be 
fluttering up and colliding with something, then 
falling back and repeating the performance again 
and again. At first I thought the bird was after 
some kind of insect in a small bush, but the results 
of the attack, the falling down and the odd feather 
that drifted away, indicated a solid obstruction. It 
was then that, by moving my viewpoint, I noticed 
a pane of glass that had evidently been part of a 
dismantled cloche. The blackbird was attacking his 
reflection and doing so for all he was worth. A 
moment or two later another blackbird alighted on 
the ground close at hand. He watched for a moment 
or two and then his curiosity led him to approach 
the bird fighting his imaginary rival. It was a rash 
thing to do, for, tumbling back for the twentieth 
time, the aggressive blackbird saw the newcomer 
emerge from what he may have imagined was the 
back of the glass and turned his attention to him 
with doubled fury. Immediately the victim fled in 
alarm, hotly chased by the angry one, until both 
passed out of my sight. 


WorMS IN LAWNS 


Wormeasts disfigure a lawn and sometimes atten- 
tion has to be given to the nuisance below ground. 
These pests can be dealt with in spring by means 
of a dressing of mowrah meal followed by a good 
watering. Afterwards the worms may be cleared up 
as easily as the unsightly casts they are in the habit 
of leaving. 
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CAUTIOUS ‘TOP BRASS’ CHANCELLOR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It used to be possible to get a line 
on the Budget from the Economic 
Survey, but I have rarely read one 
so blandly equivocal as the Survey 
for 1957. The Treasury would have you believe 
that its disinflation policy—designed [sic] to 
encourage exports, check imports and consump- 
tion and stabilise prices—has been brilliantly 
successful. It sees nothing to alarm you about 
the future: Our prospects, it says, are good. The 
future depends mainly on our success in the 
expansion of exports. The very heavy investment 
of the last two or three years has improved our 
industrial efficiency and expanded our capacity. 
Investment by private industry is likely to remain 
this year at its present high level. Our equipment 
for a further export drive has therefore been 
considerably strengthened. With good prospects 
for world trade, and with a record of rising 
exports, the external conditions for a successful 
year, it declares, are already present. With high 
personal savings and restraint in Government 
expenditure—all this should favour the export 
effort and help us to avoid any undue increase 
in the level of imports ‘when expansion is 
resumed,’ But we cannot apparently look for- 
ward to further progress in industrial investment, 
or further improvements in the standard of living, 
until the balance of payments has been placed ‘on 
a really secure footing.’ The surplus of £233 mil- 
lion last year was a great improvement but we 
need a current surplus ‘sufficient to finance our 
long-term investment overseas and to strengthen 
Our position as an international banker.’ That, 
on the 1956 showing, would’be of the order of 
£450 million! 





* * * 


The implications of this curious Survey of our 
prospects were that the Chancellor saw no call 
to restore the investment allowances in this 
Budget or to replete purchasing power by more 
than £100 million. However, he could dish out 
some social justice by way of surtax ang earned 
reliefs without upsetting the balance of the 
economy. But the credit squeeze must be 
continued for the sake of our position as an 
international banker. Mr. Thorneycroft is taking 
no risks for the £'s sake. 


*~ *« * 


Where this policy goes wrong is in the assump- 
tion that exports can be expanded and the surplus 
on the balance of payments be enlarged without 
any greater boost to the economy or further 
increase in industrial investment. The Treasury 
apparently believes that investment is running 
at a very high level. But the White Paper on the 
National Income and Expenditure, which gives 
further estimates of capital wastage, reveals that 
over 56 per cent. of the total new investment in 
fixed assets last year was offset by wear and tear 
and obsolescence. There was, in fact, only a 5 
per cent. increase in net capital formation and, 
allowing for the rise in the prices of investment 
goods, there was in real terms no increase at all. 
Indeed, expressed as a percentage of the gross 
national income, there was actually a slight fall 
in fixed investment last year. Does the Treasury 
really believe that we can expand our exports in 
the face of keener competition if we drop behind 
in our rate of investment? 

. . ~ 


The Treasury's disinflation policy won a surplus 
last year on the balance of payments at an alarm- 


ing cost. Something like an industrial rot set in. 
The | per cent. rise in the ‘gross national product’ 
came mainly from the increased output of the dis- 
tributive and transport trades, which means, as The 
Economist remarked, that more shopworkers and 
transport workers spent more time handling the 
same volume of goods. Industrial output did not 
expand at all. What is worse, the average worker's 
earnings in manufacturing industry went up by 
8 per cent. and output per man-year fell by 2 per 
cent. The final prices of all our manufactured 
products (other than fuel, food and tobacco) rose 
by 44 per cent. How can the Treasury talk so 
glibly about expanding our exports when our 
costs are rising in this sinister fashion? 
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The Government's disinflation policy has Clearly 
failed to stop a wage-cost inflation. Why? Why 
are people not working harder in this country? 
Why do they want more wages for no increase 
in production? Why is there a feeling of frustra. 
tion and ill-will throughout industry? Surely it js 
because the Treasury has been overdoing its 
policy of fiscal restraint—its over-taxation, Its 
crowning folly was to upset prices by putting an 
extra Is. tax on petrol just when the unions were 
pressing their wage claims. Thank heaven this has 
been promptly taken off. But has the Treasury 
learned its lessons from these mistakes? It should 
realise that it is just as important now to restore 
industrial morale as it is to safeguard the £. And 
I cannot see that it restores workers’ morale by 
giving surtax reliefs to the top managers. How- 
ever, this Budget is only a beginning and if wage 
claims are not over-pressed it may be the turn of 
the workers next time. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE eve-of-the-Budget stock mar- 
kets were remarkable. Usually 
business dries up as the dread day 
< draws near, but on Monday this 
week dealings rose to over 16,000—60 per cent. 
more than the previous Monday—a level which 
has never been reached before this year. The 
widespread buying seemed to suggest a general 
confidence that the Chancellor would concede 
every case submitted for tax reduction. Shares 
like GLAXO, UNILEVER (on good reports) and 
TURNER AND NEWALL were outstanding. On Tues- 
day there was some profit-taking and closing of 
positions, this being the last day of the Stock 
Exchange account. On Wednesday the market 
opened strongly on the Budget news, rises rang- 
ing from Is. to 10s.—in the case of CONSOLIDATED 
ziNc which will benefit from the tax exemption of 
overseas profits by ‘overseas trade corporations.’ 
Best prices, however, were not held—Consoli- 
dated Zinc lost most of its rise—and the ‘toppy’ 
look of the markets suggested that a fairly large 
‘bull’ position had been built up in anticipation 
of the Budget concessions. 

* * + 
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Quite apart from the Budget proposals the 
market in industrial shares appears to have 
decided that 1958 is going to be a recovery year 
for company profits. From the Suez ‘low’ of 1614 
at the end of November the share index has 
recovered to over 197—a rise of 22 per cent.— 
and is not far from the 1956 high of 2034 (January 
2). The peak of the great bull market of 1955 was 
224 (July 21). Is the market justified in switching 
so suddenly from ‘bear’ to ‘bull’ trend? Profit 
margins are still shrinking, net profits—as the 
REYROLLE and F. PERKINS reports showed—can 
fall quite sharply and although most dividends 
are maintained, some have been passed (witness 
the BRUSH GROUP). I would have thought it un- 
wise to be too bullish until a settlement has been 
reached with labour and we know that wages are 
not going to advance ahead of output. In the 
meantime the market presents wonderful oppor- 
tunities for selective switching—from the weak 
or doubtful to the strong or safe equities. I still 
favour the consumer-goods shares and [| dislike 
‘armament’ shares. 

- * 7” 

There is only one industry that can be relied 
upon to keep its profit margins intact—and that 
is the oil industry. Price rises always follow 
quickly on a rise in costs because oil is an essen- 
tial commodity which everyone must have. The 


oil dividend season approaches and I advise 
investors not to be out of SHELL TRANSPORT and 
BURMAH OIL. Both shares have been a strong 
market lately. SHELL have been over 180s. and 
should be nearer 200s. if they were to yield as 
little as their senior partner ROYAL DUTCH. Burmah 
Oil have been over 106s. The interesting point 
here is that they are still selling below the value 
of their shareholdings in BRITISH PETROLEUM and 
Shell (which at present prices amount to 110s. 3d.), 
so that their valuable Indian and other business 
can be bought by the investor for nothing. I think 
they are entitled to sell at a fair premium over 
the value of the shareholdings and I expect to 
see them higher as the dividend day approaches, 


* * * 


BIRFIELD LTD. (formerly Birfield Industries) is 
an interesting, go-ahead company which will, I 
am sure, repay the investor's attention. Its main 
business is the manufacture of forgings and bear- 
ings for the motor and aircraft industries and it is 
not therefore surprising that its trading profit for 
the year to August last year was well down. But 
the company is diversifying its products and is 
now producing vacuum brakes for railways at 
home and abroad. Demand from the railway and 
aircraft industries is so great that it is issuing 
a further £14 million of loan stock (in addition 
to the £2 million last year) to pay for the exten- 
sions to its factories and plant. During the current 
trading year it has formed a new company, Birlite 
Batteries, to develop and produce a novel light- 
weight battery for electric vans and other vehicles. 
This battery has the same capacity as the con- 
ventional one but is half the weight and two- 
thirds of the size and, because of its internal 
resistance, can be charged in about a quarter of 
the time. It has a very high discharge rate which 
can be maintained throughout the whole working 
period, whereas in the conventional type of bat- 
tery the rate of discharge gradually falls. From 
all accounts it seems possible that the Birlite 
battery will make it economic for many delivery 
vans to switch over from petrol to electricity. This 
may be a very important development for the 
company. A year ago the company enlarged its 
capital by a one-for-two scrip issue and increased 
its distribution with a 15 per cent. dividend 
(against an equivalent 13 per cent.) which was 
covered nearly three times by earnings. At 60s. 
to yield 5 per cent. the shares might well be 
picked up whenever the market is not going mad 
about the Budget. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS NOW OVER £100,000,000 
BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS AGAIN INCREASED 


Ar the Ninety-First Annual General Meeting held in 
Birmingham on Sth April, 1957, Mr. Fredk. A. 
Powell, F.C.A., Chairman, said: 


Ladies & Gentlemen, : 

We are all very conscious today of the great loss 
the company sustained last November by the death 
of our esteemed Chairman, Mr. J. A. Jefferson. His 
death ended an outstanding career of over 50 years 
with the company, including 40 years as a director 
and chief executive officer and 32 years as Chairman, 
To succeeded Mr. Jefferson, the Board have elected 
me Chairman. This is a very high honour and one 
which I appreciate deeply. Mr. Kenneth J. Britt 
becomes our new Vice-Chairman. A number of 
changes in the higher executive positions have been 
made. Chief of these is the appointment of Mr. 
John F. Jefferson as General Manager. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


I am pleased to report that 1956 was a year of 
continued progress in all branches. The company’s 
total income amounted to £17,475,000—an increase 
of £973,000. Premium income in the life branches 
increased by £541,000 to £12,771,000, an¢ net interest 
by £371,000 to £3,869,000. Claim payments were over 
£8,000,000 and included payments of over £5,880,000 
to those who survived to receive the proceeds of 
maturing endowment assurances. Larger surpluses 
were earned and better bonuses have been declared, 
the sum allotted to policyholders in respect of the 
one year 1956 being £2,327,000—an advance of over 
£211,000 in comparison with 1955. The total funds 
held for the security of policyholders rose by 
£4,417,000 and have now passed the £100 millions 
milestone. Our investment reserves of £7,500,000 are 
for the greater part free reserves, despite the magni- 
tude of the fall in stock exchange prices as a result 
of the credit squeeze and high rates of interest on 
new moncy. The regular transfer of sums to invest- 
ment reserves in good years and bad has enabled us 
to meet these fluctuations without a heavy drain on 
the year’s profits or changes in our valuation bases. 
Policies in force in the life branches assured with 
bonuses over £221,000,000 in capital sums. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the outstanding feature of 
the year was the large sum paid under maturing 
endowment assurance policies which, including 
bonuses, was £3,231,000 against £1,407,000 in 1955. 
It is satisfactory to note that in a year of such heavy 
maturity claims, for which of course we were fully 
prepared, we were able to increase the premium 
income of this branch by £140,000 to £4,217,000 and 
the fund by over £700,000 to £36,737,000. We were 
helped in this by 4 larger inflow of new business, the 
sums assured under new life policies being £8,229,000 
at annual premiums of £415,000 and single premiums 
of £67,400. The annual premiums under deferged 
annuities issued were substantially more at £72,900 
including annual premiums of £60,700 under retire- 
ment annuity contracts issued under the terms of the 
Finance Act, 1956. 

Immediately the 1956 Budget became law, we pro- 
duced an attractive range of contracts securing the 
valuable income tax and surtax concessions offered 
to the self-employed and those not entitled to pen- 
sions under approved staff schemes, and we appear 
to have obtained a fair share of the business so far 
transacted. Most of our retirement annuity con- 
tracts have been issued on a with-profit basis. We also 
improved our immediate annuity rates and devised an 
annuity contract securing a refund on death of the 
difference between the capital sum invested and the 
annuity payments received. 

Other factors in the Ordinary Branch were favour- 


able. Net interest earnings at £1,324,000 were higher 
by £118,000 and the net rate rose by 3/9d. per cent. to 
£3.13.11d. per cent. Death claims were lighter than 
in 1955 and the expense rate remained moderate at 
12.67 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

In the Industrial Branch good progress was made. 
New sums assured increased by £707,000 to 
£13,450,000, the premium income by £400,000 to 
£8,553,000, and the fund by £3,302,000 to £56,398 ,000. 
Death claims showed little movement and at 
£1,699,000 were up by only £17,000. Payments under 
maturing endowment assurances on the other hand 
again showed a substantial increase, the total of 
£2,650,000 being £544,000 greater than that of the 
previous year. The tendency for the percentage of 
new endowment assurance premiums to total new 
premiums to increase, which I mentioned a year ago, 
has continued, the percentage in 1956 being 92.0. 
Our policyholders are evidently looking on home ser- 
vice insurance more and more as a means of* saving. 
It is a development which is of importance to the 
national economy, because the effect of saving is to 
help to keep prices down. Savings under home service 
insurance have the great virtue of being more per- 
manent and continuous than most other forms of 
saving because of the regular weekly or monthly call 
of the insurance man. 

Net interest earned amounted to £2,544,000—an 
increase of £253,000. The net rate of interest earned 
on the fund increased by 3/11d. per cent. to 
£4.14.5d. per cent. 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


Our life contracts continue to be valued by the net 
premium method at 2 per cent., except for the closed 
British Legal Industrial Branch fund, which is valued 
at 24 per cent. Ordinary Branch bonuses have also 
again been valued at 24 per cent. 

In the Ordinary Branch the directors, after trans- 
ferring £100,000 to investment reserve fund, have 
allocated £1,007,578 to policyholders, against 
£936,405 a year ago, and have declared a reversionary 
bonus on with-profit policies in force on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1956, at the rate of 40/- per cent. of the sum 
assured, against 38/- per cent. a year ago. 1956 was 
the first time the allocation to Ordinary Branch 
policyholders for bonuses for one year exceeded 
£1,000,000. 

In the Industrial Branch an allocation to Britannic 
policyholders of £1,300,000 has been made and has 
enabled the directors to improve the reversionary 
bonus scheme by starting with a declaration of 8 per 
cent. of the sum assured after 8 years’ premiums have 
been paid. The total bonus additions to premium- 
paying policies will now range from 8 per cent. after 
8 years to 37 per cent. after 37 years. The voluntary 
allocations from surplus to Britannic and British 
Legal Industrial Branch policyholders have now 
reached a total of over £12,524,000. 


INVESTMENTS 

The further rise in the general level of interest 
rates provided us with good opportunities for the 
long-term investment of available funds. We have 
taken advantage of these opportunities by investing 
substantial sums in long-term loans to local authori- 
ties at remunerative rates of interest, our holdings 
in such loans having increased during the year by 
£1,917,000 to £12,209,000. United Kingdom mort- 
gages increased during the year from £16,858,000 to 
£18,895,000, the addition of £2,037,000 arising almost 
entirely from loans advanced under the company’s 
house purchase scheme. This scheme continues to 
attract borrowers who recognise it as a simple and 
effective method of becoming owners of their homes. 
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FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


In the Fire and Accident Branch the premium 
income, which amounted to £847,000, showed a very 
satisfactory increase of £102,000, As you are aware, 
our Fire and Accident business is wholly reinsured 
with the British General Insurance Company who 
manage the business for us. Our association is a 
mutually satisfactory one, and once again J am 
pleased to express our appreciation of the happy re- 
lations which exist between us. 


STAFF 


You will have seen from the accounts that we 
are increasing the amount transferred to the staff 
pension fund from £220,000 to £250,000, One of the 
reasons for the increase is that we have been con- 
scious for a long time of the difficulties of our old 
pensioners in trying to make ends meet on a fixed 
income, and as from the beginning of this year we 
have increased the pensions granted under our pen- 
sion scheme before 1955 by amounts depending on 
the size and date of the pension. You will understand 
also that increases in the general level of salaries 
of members of the staff, which have been inevitable 
in recent years, have added to the liabilities of the 
pension fund. 

It is my privilege to express on your behalf our 
thanks to a very fine staff for their work during the 
year. Most of the credit for the excellent results 
before you is duc to them, and we thank them very 


sincerely, 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 97. J. HARTONG (‘Jaarbook,’ 1952) 
BLACK (5 men) 
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WHITE (6 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Lipton: 
B-R 5, no threat. 1... B x Kt (K 5); 2 R-B 5. 
1...B x Kt(B3);2R-Q7. 1...B x R;2B x B. 
1...B-K 3; 2 Q x B. The point of this elegant 
problem lies in the ‘tries’ B-Kt 6, B-Q 6 and B-K 5, 
all of which seem to produce much the same effect as 
the actual key B-R 5: it is worth examining them to 
see just why these alternative bishop moves fail. 


PROBLEM TERMINOLOGY 

In this article I shall give a very brief description of 
some common problem themes and elements in themes 
and of the terms associated with them: I shall try to 
avoid again going over the ground covered by the last 
two articles and will assume terms explained in these 
to be understood. 

Many themes are geometrical and one of the com- 
monest ideas is that of ‘interference’—for example, 
White’s key move being such that the various Black 
defences result in his pieces interfering with each other's 
lines of action; a popular special case of this is the 
‘Grimshaw,’ where two Black pieces (normally R and 
B) interfere with each other in turn on the same square 
—and a subdivision of this is the “Nowotny,” where 
White as his key plays to the square of intersection of 
R and B so that whichever captures blocks the other. 
Another interesting special case is where the inter- 
ference results in unpinning a White piece, and many 
problems have been composed on this theme. 

‘Half-pins’ are another ingredient in problem com- 
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posing; this is the term used when two Black pieces 
lie between Black king and an attacking White piece. 
Neither is pinned. but should either of them move the 
other would be pinned, and in problems of this type 
the thematic defences consist in one piece moving to 
protect against the threat, and the other then being 
unable to perform its defensive function. A popular 
modern theme is that of ‘correction.’ In this, White 
makes a threat which Black can obviate by moving 
(say) a knight anywhere at all; if, however, he just 
moves it at random he lays himself open to another 
mate. To avoid this, he ‘corrects’ his error and moves 
the knight to a square where this second mate is also 
prevented—only to find that a third is permitted. 
Modern themes tend on the whole to be elaborate, as 
all the simple ideas have been worked out; another 
modern idea is ‘threat separation’—in this the key 
threatens mate in several ways, and Black’s various 
replies ‘separate’ these threats by each allowing a 


different one (and only one) of the various mates. 
Cross-checkers are an old but always popular form, 
where White exposes himself to check, to which he 
replies by mating: these make great use of ‘batteries,’ 
a battery being any arrangement of pieces which per- 
mits a player to move one away discovering check 
from the other. 

These and very many other ideas which I have no 
space to give form separately or in combination the 
themes of chess problems, and most of them may be 
shown either in a ‘block’ problem (i.e. one where the 
key move makes no threat) or in a ‘threat’ setting 
(where the key threatens mate).{ I hope this and the 
two previous articles will have helped to increase 
readers’ enjoyment and understanding of problems and 
given them something of the feeling that the composer 
himself has—that he is making something which is not 
only a puzzle but a small work of art, even if only on 
a very miniature canvas. 


Love-Lies-Bleeding 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 371 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


1 used to love my garden 

But now my love is dead, 

For I found a bachelor’s button 
In Black-Eyed Susan's bed. 


The usual prize was offered for a four-line epigram of disillusionment with any other hobby. 


IF a good competition is one which attracts 
plenty of good entries, one which attracted as 
many bad entries as this one stands self-convicted. 
It did not seem too much to ask for a four-line 
pun about pastimes, but over 150 entries did not 
produce fifteen really good verses. And of these 
some of the best—presumably taking their cue 
from the low innuendo of the example—disquali- 
fied themselves for publication. Frank Pavry 
produced three excellent specimens of this genre, 
but even the most innocuous of them could not 
be given a prize. 

Part of the trouble was that too many people 
instead of choosing some hobby they really knew 
about picked on the obvious ones, with the result 
that dozens of cricketers, philatelists and chess- 
players could only produce the same few thread- 
bare jokes about ‘short square leg,’ ‘penny black’ 
and ‘mate.’ Amateur archzologists and do-it-your- 
selfers were, surprisingly enough, particularly 
scarce, but a handful of anglers, fretworkers, 
ornithologists, burglars and cooks brightened the 
bunch: I was sorry that ‘Sawdust Asgold’ did 
not keep up the standard of his (her?) lines on 
cookery, ‘the purest of arts,” which culminated in 
the disastrous discovery that ‘All Maids of 
Honour are tarts.’ 


R. Kennard Davis wins three guineas for his 
appealing (though presumably phoney) cri de 
ceur; H. A. C. Evans a second prize of two 
guineas for his version of the most popular 
cricketing pun; Aurea Rolfe wins a third prize 
of a guinea. D. R. Peddy, Joyce Johnson and 
Rhoda Tuck Pook followed close behind—a 
field day for the regulars. But B. R. Nicholl’s 
entry is printed to dispel the dark suspicions 
which he, amongst others, has expressed. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


An amateur spare-time Author, 
My soul with bitterness burns: 
It isn’t the small, small profits, 
It’s the damnably quick ‘returns’! 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 
I used to love my Cricket more than gold 
Until it turned one day, both fine and hot, 
To nightmare, for the bowler, I was told, 
Had three short legs. I fainted on the spot. 


(AUREA ROLFE) 
With Sunday worship I am through 
Because the Church is not quite ‘U,’ 
Not only did I ‘take a pew’ 
But Common prayer books were there too. 
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Her Breach of Promise action laid me low— 
In black are my retorts and test-tubes clothed: 
For what a lot of LsD,O, 7 
At passion’s death 2NeXb-trothed. 
(D. R. PEDDY) 
My collection of musical toys could perform 
From doh ray me fah to a Valse 
But my pride’s turned to shame since the 


‘Damsel with Shawm 
Has taken to playing me false. = 
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(JOYCE JOHNSON) 
I loved Test cricket—anyway, the teams 
(The game I don’t know very much about); 
But all those gorgeous men have short square legs 
O why did Swanton have to let it out ? ' 
(RHODA TUCK Pook) 
A bachelor I played at chess 
(And other games, unstated); 
All, all of which I play much less 
Since, dammit, I got mated. 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
Cleopatra, Cassandra, one seer, one philanderer, 
Practised hobbies whose endings proved sticky, if 
solemn: 
So their present employment seeks safer enjoyment, 
For the one runs a Needle, the other a column. 
(J. P. A. RACE) 
Ingenuously, once, I swore to choose 
No mistress other than the muse. 
But she’s a fickle jade: I now enthuse 
Predominantly over booze. 
(ERICA SCOTT) 
I used to fish on loch and stream 
And tell of angling glory 
Until i lost a fish so large 
It swallowed my prize story. 
(NAN WISHART) 
I used to think the lines that I composed 
Could better those of Evans, Laing and Pook. 
At last the light has dawned—the shop is closed! 
The blacklegs’ entries never get a look! 
(B. C. R. NICHOLL) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 374 
Set by Buzfuz 


Tables of measures, found in diaries and exer- 
cise books, can reveal fascinatingly obscure units 
of measurement, e.g. 2 firkins=1_ kilderkin; 
14 strikes=1 sack; 4 lines=1 barleycorn. We also 
hear of new scientific terms. for units of atomic 
energy, sound, pain, etc. For a prize of six 
guineas competitors are invited to invent a table 
of measures for some abstract feature of modern 
life, e.g. bureaucracy, sex-appeal, lifemanship. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
374,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 23. 
Results on May 3. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 935 





ACROSS DOWN ig 
1. It makes breaking up seem so remote (4, 4). 1. Tennyson’s airy-fairy character (6). 
5. Increase the dancing tempo (4, 2). 2. Launch out from it one could (6). - 
9. Naturally one might make it in a pool (5, 3). 3. Arnold s tribute to Clough (7). 
10. Leg, Sir? Fish hasn't one—or has it? (6) 4. ‘You are an ugly beast,’ said Belloc, to one of 
: «land I finish with love (7 them (12). 

12. Where a girl anc I finis wit ove ( ). 6. The third sound fiddler (7). 
13. In the matter of division there’s nothing left 7. Cupid upset about measure, that’s clear enough 

with it (7). (8). 5 
14. Grins at a nice mixture (12). 8. Gets ripe (anag.) (8). 
17. This seems to be what the partners in the bees’ 11. Such lethal efforts by the barber would be id 


wedding become (12). 
22. It’s the inland sort that takes so much finding 1 


an 


. 
. 


—’'(Flecker (8). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


- Norfolk stream flows up between smart banks (8). 


16. 
23. tone I break with loud intervention (7). 
24. The canine tout (6). 4 
25. The desired sequel to 1 ac. (8). 20. 
26. It’s popping for the batsman (6). 
27 


. . when I lie in Grecian fields smothered in 21. 


wasted on the bald (7, 5). 


‘Praised be the fathomless —— for life and joy’ 2 
(Whitman) (8). 

When upset they search for a negative (7). 
Flashy flying sea creatures perhaps (7). 

a for a —— to stick in his coat’ (Browning) 
(6). 

a Tony Weller resented being called one 
(6). 


24 





23 


27 








opened after noon on April 23 and addressed: Crossword No. 935, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on April 26 


Solution to No. 933 on page 499 


The winners of Crossword No. 933 are: Miss B, A. Copsey, Marlborough, 
Wilts, and Mrs. B. L. Muir, Rochdale, Lancs. 
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ted advertisements must be pre- 
3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
, Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


ae Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
Gower Street, London, WC1. 


- EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


7 
APPOINTM ENTS VACANT 
~~. quires Talks Producer (British) for North 
BOC reac ervice, to formulate ideas for and 
ao oduce discussions, talks and talks features 
pebroadcasting in North America. Sound 
pa background, good general knowledge, 
jation of style of spoken and written 
word, imagination. tact and sympathetic in- 
terest in peop'c of all kinds essential. First- 
hand knowledge of pcople and affairs of U.S.A. 
la, and experience of writing desirable. 
Salary, £1.060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.2, maximum. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference G.148 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
men’s Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 
ires Assistant-in-Charge, Archives, in 
ee ye Dutics Under general direction of 
Registry Supervisor, to build up a section con- 
taining BBC documents and files of corres- 
pondence of prime importance to the Corpora- 
tion on long-terms basis and from historical 
point of view. Qualifications : Training and ex- 
perience as an archivist and familiarity with 
registry techniques, particularly classifying and 
indexing the varicd subject matter. Salary £675 
(pessibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £885 p.a. 
masimum, Requests for application forms (en- 
dosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.149 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1 within five days 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE require Psychologists for unestab- 
lished posts at Industrial Rehabilitation Units in 
Great Britain near large towns. Age at least 2). 
Work is among men and women who, after a 
break in employment, need help in fitting them- 
selves for return to work.The psychologist is one 
of a team of specialists, and work includes apti- 
tude testing, interviewing and advising on future 
employment o¢ training, Qualifications : Good 
hons, degree in psychology and should prefer- 
ably have post-graduate training and/or experi- 
ence in occupational psychology. Possibility of 
establishment at open competitions held by the 
Civil Service Commission. London Saiary Scales : 
(Men) £565 (at 21)—£900 (at 30 and on entry if 
over 30)—£1.190. (Women) £565 (at 21)—£878 
(at 30 and on entry if over 30)—£1,101. Slightly 
lower rates paid outside London.—Forms from 
M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific Register (K), 
2% King Strect, London, S.W.1, quoting 
G.46/7A, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE: 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners invite applications for about 
10 pensionable posts, Age at Icast 21 on Ist 
March, 1957, University education and know- 
ledge of economics desirable, Final year univer- 
sity students may apply. Experience of public 
speaking, control of office staff and organisation 
of voluntary workers advantageous. Men's start- 
ing salary (London): £485 at 21 to £625 at 25 
or over, Maximum £1,225. Women’s pay lower 
at present, but will reach equality with men’s by 
1961, Salaries outside London somewhat lower. 
Promotion prospects.—Particulars and applica- 
tion forms from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
Mision, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1., 
quoting 154/57/9. Completed application forms 
shou'd be returned by 2nd May, 1957 


ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, EDIN- 
BURGH : ASSISTANT KEEPER, GRADE II. 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite appli- 
cations for one pensionable post in the depait- 
ment of technology, Duties include supervision 
of engineeting workshops and preparation and 
setting up of technological exhibits, Age at least 
22 and under 26 (unless exceptionally well qua- 
\ifed) on Ist August, 1957: age extension for 
rofees Service and (up to 2 years) for estab- 
liehed civil service, Candidates must have, or 
obtain in summer, 1957, a first or second class 
hoflours degree in engineering or technology and 
have workshop or equivalent practical experi- 
ene, Minirhum salary £585, men’s scale maxi- 
mum £83. Women's pay above £585 slightly 

f, but being improved to reach equality 
with men’s by 1961, Higher starting pay for 
compulsory Forces Setvice and approved post- 
waduate experience. Promotion prospects. Fur- 
ther particulars and application forms from the 
Director, Royal Scottish Museum, Chambers 
Street, Edinburgh 1. Application forms should 
be returned by 16th May, 1957, 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 933 


ACROSS.—1 Ramsgate. 5 Moscow. 9 

Gondolas. 10 Cornea, 12 Noise, 13 Exoncrate. 
4 Double charge. 18 Constellated. 21 Small 
eer. 23 Avail. 24 Eagles, 25 Taciturn, 26 Threes. 
2? Veracity, 

Bigal 1 Regent, 2 Mantis, 3 Gaosefoot, 4 
facer bullet. 6 Ozone, 7 Centaury. 8 What- 
et. 1t Forecarriage, 18 Hieratica, 16 Acescent. 

17 Endanzer, 19 Saluki, 20 Plenty. 22 Liege. 
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or Chartered both in the head 

Organisation in the West End of London 
and in the nad branches of 
the John Lewis 


offer quite exceptional opportunities to appli- 
cants of standing who wish to make a 
career in commerce. Starting pay will be not 
less than £450 a year, and up to £750 a year for 
applicants with experience and ability. Women 
interested should write to Director of Per- 
sonnel, John Lewis & Co. Ltd., Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 


EDINBURGH MEROHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS 
GEORGE WATSON’S LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


The Merchant Company Education Board 
invites applications for the appointment of 
HEADMISTRESS of GEORGE WATSON’S 
LADIES’ COLLEGE which is vacant owing 
to the death of Miss M. D. Nicolson. The 
School is in receipt of Direct Grant and has 
900 pupils aged 5-18. 

RS salary is £2,000 per annum, rising to 


Candidates should have an Honours 
Degree of a British University. The selected 
candidate will be expected to take up duty 
in January, 1958. 

Applications, with testimonials (30 copies 
of each, which will not be returned), must 
be lodged with the subscriber by 31st May, 

_ 1957. Applicants must give the names of 
three Referees and state (1) School and 
University training, (2) professional train- 
ing and qualifications, (3) experience, (4) in- 
terest in sport, (5) date of birth, and (6) 
Present position. Canvassing prohibited. 
The applicant chosen will, before fina! 
appointment, require to pass a medical ex- 
amination by the Board's Medical Officer. 

HARVEY M. JAMIESON, W5., 
Secretary of The Merchant Company. 
The Merchants’ Hall, 
22 Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
mancnt and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARCHITECTURE IN FINLAND, R.1.B.A., 66 
Portland Place, W.1, Until 2nd May. Mon.-Fri., 
10-7; Sat., 10-5. (Closed 18th Apri!, 12.30. Re- 
opens 24th April.) 

GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsiand Road, E.2 
an 18th Century Concert (in Costume); last of a 
series of recitals of ‘Music with Ojd Instru- 
ments’ will be given at 7 p.m, on April 16th. 
Admission free (581). 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton Street, W.1. 
*XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, ANTHONY CROSS, 
JOHN BENSUSAN-BUTT, 10-5, Sats, 10-1. 
Untit 18th, 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by SIRONI and CAMPIGLI. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. Until 27th April. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
TREWIN COPPLESTONE. Daily 10-5.30; Sats., 
10-1. Until April 27.—142 New Bond Street, 





“NATURAL CHILDBIRTH.” Dr. Grantly 
Dick Read. Caxton Hall, Mon., 15 Apr., 7.30. 
2s, 6d. London Natural Health Society. 

™“ 


— — - 


PERSONAL 
ADVERIISHMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be acepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory, save ffs. Send today. — 
Baldwin’s Ladders, Risca, Mon. 

AMATEUR: WRERS: brand new spec- 
tacular pi tion. Open a bottle of Dull 
Gordon’s Bf Cid Sherry, and watch hundreds of 
thirsty people appear out of thin air. Works 
every time. 

CANCER PATIENT (57670), Young man (26), 
condition sast deteriorating pending operation. 
Parents, in poor circumstances overseas, have 
borrowed the fares (£10) in order to be near 
him, and need help towards this and their board- 
ing cxpenses. Please help us to care for him 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed .—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept. G.7). 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Fiats to let ai 
Blanes, Halfi-months available, but August 
full up.—Detaits: Dr. J, C. Cooper, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. ¢ 
DIAMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’s Anchovy 
Paste is priceless on buttered toast. 

EVERY SUNDAY joint will be just as good on 
Monday with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney — 
from all good grocers. 

FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets, seat On request, Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantitics and values to Box 99, 





FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE, Limited vacan- 
cies exist for America’s best known Home Study 
Commercial Art —never before available 
in this country.—Apply immediately for free 
Talent Test to Famous Artists Schools, 17 
Westport, Godai 





FREE WEEK-ENDS Surrey Country House. 
Exchange some help Gardening or (amatcur) 
decorating.—Box 785. 

having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
“THE SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach the “SPECTATOR” Office, 
Gower Street, W.C.i with remittance, by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 

HOLIDAYS ARE COMING, Insure against 
them being spoilt by rain at a cost of few shil- 
lings.—Details free from Insurance Services 
(West Yorkshire) Ltd., 27 Belgrave Street, 
Leeds 2. 

the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 

MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommended in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges, This famous 
Guide's 1 i for 1 independence 
is strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s, 6d. 
Published by Cassell 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses. 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone Ltd., Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Telephone GER. 2531) 
197a Regent Strect, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 


A PRACTICAL CURE,—2\d. w 
. 9 Collington Av., Bexhill 1. 
THE ORIGINAL DR, DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants 
is unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE. 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
UNITARIANISM. Would it mect your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

WHEN THE PARSON or his family are i!!, St. 
Luke's Nursing Home for the Clergy provides 
Medical, Surgical and Nursing Home treatment. 
Not State aided. —Picase send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
roy Square, Longon, W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London). 
Session 1957-1958 begins Monday, September 
3th, 1957. Part-time (Evening) Courses pro- 
vided for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science and for the Academic Post- 
Graduate Diplomas in Psychology and Numerical 
Analysis, Facilities also provided for part-time 
and full-time students reading for Higher Degrees 
in Arts and Science. Applications admission 
should be made before June 1. Pamphict and 
form of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, 
W.C.1. (70). 

BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex, Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
att, Brochuce free.—Selsey 2774. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in busness subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or cail 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Educations (for entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
LL.B.), etc., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (al! 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Dip- 
jomas. Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus tree 
from Registrar, University Correspondence Col- 
lege, 76 Burlington House, Cambridec. 
MA OUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins oth 
May (next group 17th June), Forcign languages. 
Individual attention, Excellent results.—For full 
details and interview apply the Principal, 62 
Bayswater Road, London, W.2, PAD. 3320. 
SPANISH SUMMER COURSE in San Schas- 
tian in August. PORTUGUESE/SPANISH even- 
ing classes from April 29th. Hispanic Council, 
2 Belgtave Square, London, S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 
Continued Overleaf 

















DUBLIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 


MAY 12th—26th 


ROYAL BALLET, 
COVENT GARDEN 
(Theatre Royal: May 13th-18th). 
Swan Lake—Les Syiphides—Checkmate 
Birthday Offering. 
Margot Fonteyn, Michael Somes, Elaine 
Fificld, Nadia Nerina, etc, 


Tickets: 4/- to 21/-. 


ITALIAN OPERA SEASON 
(Ga'ety Theatre: April 22nd-May 25th). 
La Traviata — Andre Chenier — Don 


Pasquale —- Tosca -— Aida — Barber of 
Seville. 


20 famous Opera Stars from Rome. 
Tickets : 5/- to 15/-. 


OLYMPIA THEATRE 

(May 13th-25th). 

First Weck : 
Festival Production. -- The IMPOR- 
TANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
Margaret Rutherferd, Robert Eddison, 
Derek Blomficld. 

Second Week : 


PHEATRE NATIONAL POPULAIRE, 
PARIS 


Le Malade Imaginaire—Le Faiseur. 
Tickets : 4/- to 12/6, 


ABBEY THEATRE (May 13th-25th). 
Festival Production.—JUNO AND THE 


PAYCOCK, 

Golden Jubilee Production. —- THE 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. 

Tickets: 1/6 to 7/-. 


GATE THEATRE (May 14th-25th). 
(Edwards, MacLiammoir, Longford 
Productions.) 


Festival Production 
SAYS NO. 
Tickets : 2/6 to 8/-. 


WORLD FILM PREMIERE 
(May 16th). 
THE RISING OF THE MOON 


Directed by John Ford and featuring 
leading Irish Players. 


Also: 

SEASON OF YEATS’ PLAYS 

Globe Theatre Company (May 15th-26th). 
Tickets : 3/6 to 6/6. 


PIKE THEATRE (May 12th-26th). 


THE ROSE TATTOO, By Tennessee 
Williams. 


THE OLD LADY 


BOOKING AGENTS: 
Keith Prowse, all branches 


FESTIVAL OF 
CORK 


MAY 12th—JUNE 9th 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
City Hall (May 19th-20th). 
Soloists : Louis Kentner (Piano), 
Yebudi Menuhin (Violin). 


CORK BALLET COMPANY 
City Hall (May 12th-18th). 
Moy Mal!, Capriccio Espagnol, Giselle. 


INTERNATIONAL CHORAL 
FESTIVAL 
Ciity Hall (May 22nd-26th) 

Continental and Irish Choirs and Folk 


Dancing with German, Freach, Swiss, 
Swedish and Irish teams. 


WORLD FILM WEEK 
Savoy Cinema QGune 2nd-9th). 
New Feature Films, Documentary Films 
Famous Film Stars and Directors will 
attend, 
BOOKING (Postal): Festival Office, 
25 Patrick Street, Cork. 
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OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 


L 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appointment for Students of good general 
education. Foreign Languages. Small classes, 
individual attention. Prospectus on application 
to Headmistress, Mrs. M. Robson. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educ. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees, Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894. aes 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
§.a.c. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, FACULTY 
OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
EDWARD WILSHAW POST-GRADUATE 
EXHIBITION. One Exhibition, of the order of 
£200, but the amount to be determined in each 
case by the applicants’ merits and circumstances, 
will be offered cach year from a fund founded 
by Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., D.L., 
LL.D., F.C.1.S., J.P. The Exhibition is open to 
graduatcs of this and other Universities who wish 
to prepare themselves for careers in business 
administration and management and who pro- 
pose to read for the Graduates’ Commerce 
Diploma ir. business administration.—Applica- 
tions (two copies), including the names of two 
referees, should be sent by 15th June, 1957, to 
the Registrar, the University, Birmingham 15. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, The Uni- 
versity will offer a number of Scholarships to 
graduates and to those expected to graduate 
this summer who wish to read for higher degrees 
in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 
There will be opportunities for advanced study 
and training in research in all the main depart- 
ments of the Faculty and in subjects common to 
more than one department.—Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Birmingham. 15, to whom applications 
should be sent before 15th June, 1957. 


LITERARY 


*FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, but 
I've beensputting it off.’ The LSJ has helped 
thousands to success, by personal tuition by 
correspondence. It may help you, Free advice 
and book from Prospectus Dept.. LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1, GROsvenor 
8250. ‘There are LSJ students ali over the 
world. — . 
AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, ctc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
CHIPPENDALE & PARTNERS centra! office 
now at Poland Street, Oxford Circus, Lon- 
don, W.1 (Gerrard 2835/6). Personal attention 
to all work. MSS. up to 100,000 words typed in 
7 days, Express Service for urgent work, Pre- 
sentation and accuracy a special feature. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialists tutors 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept, B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you. 
No Saics—No Fees tuition, Free R.2 ““Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. Schoo! 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge. 4s. — E,. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone, 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex, 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
bookict, — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gatc, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 





WANTED 
OLD GRAMOPHONE RECORDS of Song and 
Ballads, Music Hall, etc., wanted (not operatic 
items).—Details to Browne, Gien Cottage, Wil- 
burton, Ely. 


FOR SALE 
O.A.P. Must sell Havelock Ellis letter. Offers. — 
BCM/IRCUL, London, W.C.1. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
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ACCOMMODATION 





ABANDON DULL MEALS, FRENCH GLACE 
APRICOTS. Finest Extra Quality in Perfect con- 
dition. 32 oz. wooden boxes 28s., 14 oz. gilt 
boxes 12s. 6d. 3 for 35s. GIANDUIA (Caffarel). 
The World’s Most Delicious Chocolate Con- 
fection, Hazelnuts, Chocolate and Sugar ground 
together into a soft Chocolate Paté. Specially im- 
ported direct from Turin, Original artistic tins, 
1 Ib., 18s. SCOTCH SHORTBREAD, made only 
from fresh Dairy Butter, Shell Eggs, Flour and 
Sugar. Pre-war excellence. Cut Fingers in 
attractive tin, 2 Ib. 13s, SPECIAL EASTER 
OFFER, 2 Ib. tin Finest Pressed Brisket of 
Beef, 14 Ib. tin Finest Danish Gammon Ham 
and 3 tins Fancy Red Sockeye Salmon all for 
56s. All weights net. All Prices Post Paid.— 


' CLERGYMAN ‘WANTS carly summer: holiday 


as paying guest, S. or S.W. Mod.—Box 827, 
DEVON.—Country house seven miles Exeter, 
has double bedroom available for paying guests; 
glorious views; garage.—Tel.: Christow 322. 
Box 850. 

ONE OR TWO vacancies in lovely country home 
for the elderly. Single rooms from 6 gns., 
double, with private bathroom, from 104 gns.— 
Mrs, Gamble, Cheverells, Markyate, St. Albans, 
Herts. 

SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Street, 
Rye, receive a few guests, Rye 2207. 














, Every comfort including breakfast in 


1957 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fj 

spoilt Sussex walking ang skerenenont Un. 
bed. Win. 
8S.—Fittle. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE —~ 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 


ter 6 and 6} gns; Summer 8 
worth 61. ane 





surroundings; excellent for ‘ 

climbing, or touring Highlands. et 
contained suites, private sitting-roome, 
h. & c, all bedrooms, Own tennis, croquet, 


putting, Excellent fishing golfi 
fully licensed, ’ > 








SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. HOTELS 

BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hotel in 
BRONCHITIS, COLITIS, STOMACH own grounds. Sea front, Table-tennis, Talkies. 


TROUBLES, From now on GARLISOL Tablets 
will help you, They are entirely harmless and 
benevolent, are not habit-forming, and have no 
adverse reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets 
(six months’ suppiy) with informative booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


IVYLEAF TRAILING GERANIUMS for win- 
dow boxes and baskets. Well-rooted young 
plants: Lilac, Pink, Rose, 12s, per doz, carr. 
paid.—Glen Nurseries, Wilburton, Ely, Cambs. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery. Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness, Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Hlustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
SPRING BOXES of selected flowers posted; 
different varieties as they come into season, 
10s., 15s, or £1.—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall. 





Brochure.—F, Waddling. 


BARMOUTH, WALES.—Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A, & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks, Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas. Brochure from §8. Jackson. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms, 200 yards sea front. Gardens. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns, 

CO. DONEGAL, The Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishing, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
welcome. H, & C, Good bus service from Lon- 
donderry, Fully Licensed, Telephone: Green- 
castle 3. 

DOUBLE BARN, Selsey, Sussex. Small Unlic. 
Family Hote! adjacent sandy beach, All modern 
amenities with comfort and good food. Riding. 
Golf and Tennis near by, safe bathing from 
hotel, Open all year, 7 co 10 gns, p.w. Write 
for brochure. 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY, WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day witho:t petro! worries. Write for details and 
brochure, AA, RAC. ‘Signpost’ Hotel, Tel.: 
Appleby 71. 
HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay, Everything just 
right for Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174, 














One of the leading Societies, with great Reserves and 
liquid strength, now offers discriminating savers a 
NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN for sums from 
£250 to £2,000, withdrawable at six months’ notice. 
Interest, 32% net, being equivalent to £6.10.5d.% 
to anyone liable to Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET @® 





Lo 
32 7o net for Fully-Paid Shares—{1 to £5,000 


Income Tax paid 


the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


Dept. Se 


BUILDING 


Assets £21,000,000 


Established over 100 years 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Hastings and Thanet 





Eo) Ot f Ol ed 
Reserve Strength £1,000,000 
Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








Tel.; Nethybridge 203 and 276 


JERSEY. Channel Islands. WATER'S Faox 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay. Continental Cine Doe 
and Dance with Cabaret. Picture Show ‘Ba 

from Hotel. Riding. Colour: Brochure Fe 
Reduced Tariff Early Season 0 


JERSEY in springtime. Come souh too7uc 
sun and stay at HOTEL L'HORIZO." wr 
BRELADE’S BAY. The hotel facing ‘south 
across the Bay, is in as ideal Setting for 
perfect spring holiday. Continentaj cls : 
Good wine cellar, Cocktail bar, Drinks and 
cigarettes at low Jersey prices, 60 bedrooms: 
some with private bathrooms, many with ane 
sun balconies, Resident dance band.—Write for 
tariff, or telephone Southern 887, ig 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest House 
offers comfort, peace, good cooking ang nn 
sonal] attention of hostess.—Apply Miss Ballard, 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden. * 


RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAG® 

anew ge _Ashicy Courtenay secommagageh 
uperb position in a lovely centr idays, 
ena A © for holidays, 


SOMERSET, Secluded and exclusive Holbrook 
House Hotel, near Wincanton, oers the Ene 
an ideal setting, Fully licensed.—Write for bro- 
chure or phone Wincanton 2377. 

VENTURE Guest House, TORCROSS *S 
DEVON, R.A.C. listed. Sea front. yy ¢ MH 
rooms; no children under 10 years or pets can 
be taken. Brochure on request. 


WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, nar 
ae. Hols. or permanent. 11 miles from 
Sea; buses pass, Several ground-floo 

Tele., billiards, Unlicensed, — 





HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 


IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF duri 

holiday in one of our modern compr bey 
insured cars.—Reliability Cars Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone: 66242 Telegrams : 
*Relicars, Dublin.’ 7 : 











HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTIQN 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countries, 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD., 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHitehal) 4114/5 


VALENCIA and the COSTA BLANCA 
All the sunshine, beaches and attractions of 
Palma and the Costa Brava, and more besides. 
This delightful Mediterranean coast stil! retains 
its unspoilt Spanish flavour and accommodation 
is available on all dates, 
Wecek-end departures by BEA Viscount to 
Valencia—a fortnight’s holiday including excur- 
sions costs as little as 52 gns. 
Send NOW for full details to: 
CONTOURS LTD., 
72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Tel: MUS, 8499 


TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
VOYAGES, Write for list of cruises to Spain, 
Mediterranean, etc, Early passages available 
U.S.A, and Canada.—A BOWERMAN LTD. 
28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOLbor 
1887. 


WHY NOT VISIT CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
An exciting new country with beautiful scesery 
and historic cities, rich colourful folklore and 
wonderful food and wines. Special bonus ¢x- 
change rates makes a holiday in Czechoslovakia 

the best value for moncy. 
A conducted coach tour leaves on 4th and 18th 
August and Ist September for 15 days, and costs 
52 = gns only—visiting Vien romantic 
Slovakia, the High Tatra Mountains and 
Prague. 

Or we can arrange an independent holiday ia 
Czechoslovakia at equally attractive rates. 
Send NOW for details: 

CONTOURS LTD., ; 
72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: MUS. 8499. 
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